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Hotes. 
A LITERARY CRAZE, 


(Continued from p. 22. 

In reopening this subject it seems desirable to 
deal with the system of dedications, a habit which 
had grown to a ludicrous extent in Elizabethan 
times, and thus became the more fully exposed 

the increasing activity of the press. These ap- 
ications or introductions, practically petitions, 
were primarily offered in manuscript, the printing 
being a secondary affair, with ulterior results not 
contemplated at the first institution of the practice. 
The printing, however, worked a practical cure and 
led to a modification of style, owing to the actual 
absurdity of publishing such high-flown adulation, 
meant only for the private ear. 

The Venus and Adonis was addressed by Shak- 
spere to Lord Southampton, and the entry bears 
date at Stationers’ Hal], April 18, 1593. Marlowe 
died in June of the same year. The interval is 
short, but we are not tied to these actual dates in 
considering the probabilities of Shakspere’s allu- 
sions, because it is certain that his lordship must 
have had the MS. in his hands, with an offer of 
the dedication, before it ever appeared in print; 
the known usage necessitates this admission. 

Now as to the sonnets numbered 21, 32, 38, 
78, Michael Drayton was one of the great cele- 


brities of his era, and became Poet Laureate. His 
first known publication was religious, and is 
entitled The Harmony of the Church, containing 
Spiritual Songs and Holy Hymns, 1591; but it 


was suppressed by authority ; reprint, 1610. We 
shall have to deal further with this word hymns 
which forms a dreadful stumbling-block with our 
Dantophilist. _Drayton’s next work is entitled 
Idea: the Shepherd’s Garland, in Nine Eclogues ; 
or, Rowland’s Sacrifice to the Nine Muses, 1593. 
Rowland was Drayton’s nom de plume, and his 
head-title of Idea is used by Spenser in the same 
sense, Sonnet 45, ‘‘ The fair Idea of your celestial 
hue.” The word itself means “the semblance of 
a thing,” not a reality, and is stigmatized by Shak- 
spere, Sonnet 21, as “a painted beauty,” i.¢, 
something “ made up.” This work of Drayton’s, 
though affected, is not bad; as a sample of pastoral 
verse it may pair off very well with the Shepherd's 
Calendar of Spenser; but, alas! in the fifth eclogue 
Drayton mounts his hobby, and being thus urged : 
“ Tune thy pipe to thy Idea’s praise,” 
he responds :— 
“ Shall I then first sing of her heavenly eye, 
divi sun and stars, 

...or that fair brow where beauty keeps her state... 

Throughout the world the praise... 

But since that Heaven must only be the mirror*... 

Color can give her nothing that is new... 

Tell Idea how much I adore her.” 

See Shakspere’s Sonnet 21. This volume was 
never reproduced as an independent book, and 
his next publication is Idea’s Mirror: Amours 
in Quatorzains, 1594. It contains fifty-one sonnets, 
and the dedication to (Sir) Anthony Cooke runs:— 
“ Vouchsafe to grace these rude, unpolished lines, 

Which long, dear friend, have slept in sable night,” 
There can be no doubt that Drayton circulated 
these in MS. prior to publication—“ long have 
slept ”—-and previous attempts to secure a patron 
may have proved unsuccessful. This work, again, 
was never reproduced as a separate volume, but 
the sonnets were shifted, withdrawn, substituted 
by others at his own caprice. It next appears, 
but undated, (71603) as Poems, Lyrick and 
Pastoral, with forty-seven sonnets only. In 1605 
they are augmented to sixty-two; in 1619 they 
become sixty-three. 

With this preface I propose to exhibit his Idea 
by means of extracts (the numbers and quotations 
are from the latest editions) :— 

No. 3. “ Thy beauty’s books” (to an ideal !). 

4. “ Bright star of beauty.” 

6. (No ascription.) 

“ How many paltry, foolish, painted things 

That now in coaches trouble every street, 

Shall be forgotten, whom no poet sings, 

Ere they be well wrap'd in their winding sheet? 

Where I to thee eternity shall give, 


"© This allusion was evidently inserted to pave the 
way for his next book, 
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When nothing else remaineth of these days, 

And queens hereafter shall be glad to live 

Upon the alms of thy superfluous praise ; 

Virgins and matrons, reading these my rhymes, 

Shall be so much delighted with thy story, 

That they shall grieve they lived not in these times, 

To have seen thee, their sex’s only glory : 

So thou shalt fly above the vulgar throng, 

Still to survive in my immortal song.” 
Compare this with Shakspere’s No. 17, which 
opens the in memoriam series, dwelt upon by 

horpe in his intrusive dedication. 
13, “ O sweetest Shadow, how thou servest my turn |” 
16, “’Mongst all the creatures in this spacious round... 
Your beauty is the hot and splendrous Sun.” 

Again, see Shakspere’s No, 21:— 
“ Making a couplement of proud compare, 

With sun and moon.” 

No. 18. “To the celestial numbers”: this is 
Amour 8 of the edition 1594:— 
 ... Three nines there are... 
My muse, my hey and my angel then 
Make every one of these three nines a ten.”’ 
See Shakspere, No. 38 :— 
“ Be thou the tenth Muse.” 

It appears that Drayton’s earlier production, 
Idea: the Shepherd’s Garland, of 1593,* was 
fashioned in ten eclogues, but nine only are known. 
Each one represents a muse, and it is a fair infer- 
ence that the tenth and missing eclogue was 
addressed to his own Ideal as the tenth muse, but 
withdrawn from fear of ridicule. 

Sir John Davies, an Elizabethan judge and wit, 
scored a strong point thereon, thus: — 

* Audacious painters have nine worthies made, 

But poet Decius [i. ¢., 

With title of Tenth worthy doth her lade,” 

This is Epigram xxv., inscribed “In Decium.” 

The verses were no doubt very generally circu- 

lated in London, but proved too licentious for the 
ress, so were published abroad soon after Mar- 
owe’s death. Drayton, No. 20, proceeds:— 

* An evil spirit, your beauty haunts me still... 

To me it speaks whether I sleep or wake... 

Thus am I still provoked to every evil 

By this good, wicked spirit, sweet angel devil.” 

Of. Shakspere, 144, “Two loves I have,” which 
had previously appeared in Passionate Pilgrim. 
30. “ Thou art my Vesta.” 
39, “1 call on my divine Idea.” 
44, “ Whilst thus my pen strives to eternize thee 
Age rules my lines with wrinkles in my facef... 
To keep thee from oblivion and the grave, 
Ensuing ages yet my rhymes shall cherish.” 
50, “ To show her beauties’ sov’reign power.” 
Amour 51, of 1594, ends: — 


* Entered at Stationers’ Hall, April 23, 1593, as ten 
eclogues, five days only after the entry of Shakspere’s 
Venus and Adonis ; they hunted in couples, 

Drayton was born in 1563 ; these lines were written 
before 1594, @tat. say thirty, and note the talk of “aged 
wrinkles.” 


“a heaven on earth, on earth no heaven but this,.”’ 

52. “That proud beauty which was my betrayer.” 

So much for what Drayton declares to be only an 
Idea evolved from his imagination. It is true that 
in after years he tried to locate a prototype, but 
it is clearly a mere after-thought and palpable con- 
tradiction. In 1594 Drayton also issued his 
Legend of Matilda, with three consecutive stanzas 
in praise of Churchyard, Lodge, Daniel, and Shak- 
spere. The last reference is to Lucrece, published 
in the same year and dedicated to Lord South- 
ampton in a warm panegyric that savours very 
strongly of the devoted personal affection so con- 
spicuous in the sonnets. Drayton’s remarks run 
thus :— 

Lucrece... 

Lately revived...and here arrived... 

Shee is remembered,” &c, 

In reproducing his Matilda, this stanza was sub- 
sequently omitted, although he retained the ac- 
companying Jaudations of other poets. 

These two writers were also brought into colli- 
sion as dramatists in connexion with the Oldcastle 
v. Falstaff episode; but it would not involve per- 
sonal feeling, and when Drayton’s Elegy of Poets 
was addressed to Henry Reynolds he writes :— 

“ Be it said of thee, 

Shakspere, thou hadst as smooth a comic vein 

Fitting the sock, and in thy natural brain 

As strong conception and as clear a rage 

As any one that traffic’d with the stage,” 

It will be seen clearly that, — 

1. Drayton fits in with the references to a poet 
of Sonnet 21 who lauded an ideal beauty. 

2. Also to the reference, in Sonnet 38, to a 
“tenth muse,” 

3. The omission of a complimentary allasion 
from the Legend of Matilda indicates irritability 
or animosity. A. H. 
(To be continued ) 


MAGYAR FOLK-TALES. 
(Continued from p, 24.) 


I may now proceed to consider the inflaence of 
Christianity on the tales in general. This, it wiil 
be seen, is very marked. Often strange semi- 
Christian ideas appear amidst the most barbarous 
notions, suggesting to one that the story-teller has 
added it on the spur of the moment, to try and 
make his story a little more suitable to the times. 
In other cases it looks as if the names of the old 
gods had simply been changed, the character 
given to the Deity being one that no Christian 
would ever think of assigning him. Indeed, I may 
say there are Christian names, but certainly not 
Christian ideas. Mayhap some of the tales are the 
product of pagan thought just changing, and with 
a great deal of the old life still clinging to it. 


The following stories will serve as examples of this 
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class. In “Stephen the Murderer”* we are told 
of two rich farmers who arranged a marriage 
between their respective children, so as to keep 
their property together; but the young girl hated 
the young man, who was very fond of her, and 
only married him upon being threatened with 
disinheritance by her father. When the wed- 
ding morning arrived, and the pair stood before 
the altar, the bride took the wedding-ring and 
dashed it on the floor before the priest, saying, 
‘Here, Satan, take this ring, and if ever I bear a 
child to this man take it too.” In a moment the 
devil arose, snatched the ring, and disappeared. 
Years rolled on, a child was born, and the father 
died. The mother, who had long ago repented of 
her angry wish, became troubled as her child grew 
up, for she knew that ere long the devil would 
come for him. The lad, who was preparing for 
holy orders, noticed his mother’s sadness, and 
after some trouble found out the cause. Having 
done this he determined to go to hell at once, and 
beard the old gentleman in his den; so, arming 
himself with holy candles, holy water, and in- 
cense, he set off on his journey. On the way 
he met Stephen the Murderer, a man who had 
slain 366 men, and who would have slain the lad, 
too, if he had not discovered his destination; for 
Stephen was very anxious to know what sort of a 
bed they were preparing for him in the infernal 
regions, and so he made a bargain with the lad 
that if his life was spared he was to return and 
tell all about the bed in hell. This being settled, 
the boy set out, and in due course arrived at the 
gates of hell. Here he at once lighted his candles, 
set fire to his incense, and sprinkled his holy water 
profusely. Soon a strange hubbub arose, and 
swarms of devils came rushing out, crying, “ What 
sort of an animalare you? Be off, or we will leave 
the place for ever!” But the lad went on with his 
work, shouting out that he would follow them to 
the end of the world if they did not give up his 
mother’s ring, cancel the agreement then made, and 
promise him that he should have no further trouble 
in the matter. “ We promise,” cried the devils, 
holding their noses and quaking for fear ; “ we 
promise all, only don’t come near here.” A whistle 
was then blown, and fiends of all sizes, shapes, 
and makes came tumbling in, but none knew 
where the wedding-ring was. Another blast of 
the whistle, and yet another, roused all hell; but 
the ring was not to be found, “Tarn out every- 
body’s pockets,” cried the devils, in their excite- 
ment, for the student was not idle with his 
candles, &c., and things were growing desperate. 
Yet all was in vain. “Throw the rascal who 
is keeping that ring back into Stephen the Mur- 
derer’s bed,” shouted the assembly. “ Wait a 
minute,” cried a lame devil who came limping up ; 


* Kriza xviii, 


“I'd rather produce three hundred wedding-rings 
than go there.” The ring was then thrown over the 
wall and the agreement cancelled. The student 
withdrew in triumph, and quiet reigned once more 
in hell. On his way back the lad met Stephen, 
and told him all. “That must be a bed,” quoth 
the murderer,* “if devils fear it”; and the hero 
passed on. No sooner was he gone than Stephen 
thought that the lad ought to make him happy 
as well as himself ; and so he followed him, and 
cried, “Stop! You’ve arranged your own fate 
better than mine.” “ What did you kill your first 
victim with?” inquired the lad. “ With a club,” was 
the reply. The lad bade him fetch it, and Stephen 
brought a club made of apple-tree wood, so worm- 
eaten that you could not placea pin point between 
the holes. “Take that,” said the lad, “and plant 
it on the top of yonder rock ; then go under the 
rock, where you will find a spring, fill your mouth 
with the water, go on your - to the club and 
water it, praying earnestly all the while. This 
you must continue to do until that club bud, 
blossom, and bear fruit.t When it does, and not 
till then, you are free from the bed in hell.” 

Stephen set to work forthwith, and the lad went 
on his way. Timerolled on, and the whilom student 
became Pope. In those days, according to an old 
custom, the Pope made a tour through the country, 
and it happened at his journey’s end that he stopped 
near the very rock where the club had been 
planted, and lo! there grew a most beautiful apple- 
tree laden with luscious fruit. Seeing the apples, 
His Holiness longed for some, and sent his servant 
to pluck them ; but as the servant drew near he 
heard a hollow voice that said, “ No one is allowed 
to pluck this fruit save him who planted the tree.” 
Terror-stricken, the man ran to His Holiness and 
told him what had happened. Then the Pope 
remembered all, and went to the apple-tree, where 
he cried, “Stephen the Murderer, where are 
you?” An old dried-up skull rolled out and 
said, “‘ Here I am, your Holiness ; all my limbs 
dropped off while I was carrying the water, and lie 
scattered around; but if the Pope commands 
they will all once more be joined together.” This 
the Pope did, and the scattered members stood in 
a heap. Then the servants opened a large rat 
hole, put the bones therein, the Pope said mass and 
gave the absolution, and at that moment Stephen 
the Murderer was released from his terrible bed in 
hell. W. Henry Jonzs, 

Yorke House, Skirbeck Quarter, Boston, 

(To be continued.) 


* Cf. Madey, Naake's Slavonic Fairy Tales, 220. 
+ Cf. Tannhiiuser, B. Gould’s Curious Myths, “ The 
Mountain of Venus.” 
t Arany traces a similarity between this tale and a 
Hindoo tale, given in Benfey’s Pantschatantra, where a 
oor Brahmin, as a reward for his long penitence, has 
his bones thrown into the sacred waters of the Ganges, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHAUCER, 
(See Gt S, viii, 881; ix. 188, 141, 361, 422, 462; x. 3.) 

Works in illustration of the poet :— 

Entick (John), Proposals for Printing by Sub- 
scription the Works of Chaucer, with Critical, 
Historical, and Explanatory Notes, &. Fol., 
London, 1736. 

Warton, History of English Poetry, vol. ii. 
P. 127. In Tegg’s revised edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 

ndon, 1840 


Todd (H. J.), Illustrations of the Lives and 
Writings of Gower and Chaucer. 8vo., London, 
1810, Contains F. Thynne’s Animadversions. 

Hunter (W.), Analysis of the Style of Chaucer, 
in an Anglo-Saxon Grammar. 8vo., London, 1832. 

Gesenius (F. G.), De Lingua Chauceri Commen- 
tationem Grammaticam, scripsit F. G.G, 8vo., 
Bonn, 1847. 

Gomont (H.), Analyses et Fragments, Geoffrey 
Chaucer. 12mo., Paris, 1847. 

Olasen (A. T.), De G. Chaucero Poeta Statuque 
ante eum Poesis Anglice. 8vo., Helsingfors, 1851. 

Innes (H.), A Lecture on the Genius of Chaucer. 
8vo., London, 1851. 

Markby (T.), The Life and Writings of Chaucer, 
a Lecture. 8vo., London, 1858. 

Saiidras (E. G.), Etude sur Geoffrey Chaucer 
Imitateur des Trouvéres. 8vo., Paris, 1859.— 
“N. & Q.,” 5" vii. 134. 

Browne (Matthew), psewd., Chaucer's England, 
2 vols. 8vo., London, 1869. 

Brink (B. ten), Chaucer Studien zur Geschichte 
seiner Entwicklung und zur Chronologie seiner 
Schriften. 8vo., Miinster, 1870, &c. Unfinished. 

Fleay (J. G.), A Guide to Chaucer and Spenser. 
8vo., Glasgow, 1873. 

Weymouth (R. F.), On Early English Pronun- 
ciation, with especial reference to Chaucer. 8vo., 
London, 1874. 

Ward (A. W.), Chaucer. In John Morley’s 
“ English Men of Letters.” 8vo., London, 1879. 

The following publications of the Chaucer 
Society deal with language and kindred topics:— 

Ellis on Early Eoglish Pronunciation. 1868- 
1875. Four parts published. 

Essays on Chaucer, his Words and Works. 
1868-75. Four parts. 

Prefaces and Forewords to the Parallel Texts, 
by Farnivall. 1868-71. 

Originals and Analyses of some of “ The Tales.” 
1872-76. In several parts. For these the reader 
is referred to the carefully compiled catalogue pub- 
lished by Messrs. Triibner & Co. 

Chaucer and his place in literature are discussed 
in the following works on the general subject of 
English letters :— 

H. Craik i English Writers, vol. ii. bk. ii. 4, 
Craik’s History of English Literature, vol. i. 


p. 299 


Shaw’s Students’ Manual, ch. ii. 

Spalding’s English Literature, cb. v. 

Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature, 
vo}. i. p. 12. 

Minto’s Characteristics of Eoglish Poets. 8vv., 
London, 1874, p. 1. 

Green’s History of the English People, ch. v. 

Sharon Turner's History of England, vol. viii. 
ch. v. p. 323. 

Lowell’s My Study Windows. 8vo., London, 
1871, p. 168. 

Pauli’s Pictures of Old England. 8vo., London, 
1861, p. 204. Translated from the German. 

Deshler’s Selections from Chaucer. 8vo., New 
York, 1847, Introduction. 

Deshler’s Afternoons with the Poets. 8vo., 
New York, 1879, p. 25. 

See also Campbell’s Essay on English poetry 

refixed to his “ Bpecimens of British Poets,” 8vo., 

ndop, 1841, vol. i; Coleridge’s “ Lectures,” 
vol. iii. p. 79 "of Pickering’s edition, 1836 ; and 
the ‘Dublin Afternoon Lectures on English 
Literature,” Chaucer, by omes in series ii., 
8vo., Dublin, 1863. Maske. 


“Tus Tyrro’s Dictionary.”—I have recently 

become possessed of a curious book, entitled The 
Tyro’s Dictionary, Latin and English, by John 
Mair, A.M., eighth edition, Edinburgh, printed at 
the University Press, 1812. It contains a great 
number of obsolete words. I have counted more 
than fifty in the first ninety pages. I do not 
know the date of the first edition of the book, but 
it is curious and interesting to find so many words 
now obsolete apparently in use at the close of the 
last century. I send a few as a first instalment, 
and shall be very much obliged to any of your 
readers for any remarks uponthem. H., appended 
toa word means that it is to be found in Halli- 
well’s Dictionary, tenth edition, 1881. 


Acerosus, full of brawn or chaff, (Brawn, bran? the 
smut of corn, West. H.) 

Aluta, tanned or taw'd leather. (Tawer, H.) 

Ansa, "the lug or handle of anything. (Lug, the ear, 
North. H. 

Aremula, small sand or girt (grit). H, 

Arra, an earnest penny. 

Assula, a little board. a shingle. H. 

Batillum, a cha fling-dish, 

Bulbus, a scallion or onion-head, 

Bucculentus, blob-cheeked. H. 

Cwstus, a whirlbot. 

Canalis, a fennel or gutter. 

Capitulatus, knopped. H. 

Carex, sheer-grass. (Shear-grass —=sedge, H.) 
Carruca, a little cart, a caroach (Hs a calash, 
Centrosus, full of knots or knurs. 

Cicada, a balm-cricket, 

Cinnus, a mish-mash or medley. H. 
Circus, a rundle or circle. 

Cista, a basket or mauad. H. 
Clavola, a graff or slip, a cyon (scion). 
Clitellarius, bearing a pannel or packsaddle., H. 


(Masher !) 
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Cloaca, a sink or common shore (—sewer,"Devon, H.) 
Colus, a distaff or rock (H.), a whorl. 

Cortico, to pull of the bark. 

Corylus, a hasle or flberd tree. 

Cribro, to sift or bolt flour. (North, H.) 

Crusto, to parget or plaster. HU 

Dentio, to breed teeth, to chatter. 

Doliaris, gorbellied. (Devon, H.) 

Ferocio, to huff or hector. H. 

Filix, a fern or break, (Brake, North, H.) 

Fiscella, a little wicker basket, a frail. (Hast Auglia, 


urunculus, a little thief,a Jile. (? H., bile, 2.) 
Furfurosus, full of bran or scarf. (Scroff, H.) 
Gallinaceus, a roost-cock, (Devon, H.) 

Gerre, hurdles, gabions. 

Gibboeus, crump-shouldered. H. 

Glandula, a waxing kernel, (Enlarged glands, U1.) 

Gruo, to crunkie like a crane. 

Halex, a herring, a pickle. H. 

Ingluvies, the gargle, wesand (H.), or throat-hole. 

Lacuno, to pit, to chamfer. H. 

Larva, a vizard or mask. 

Limbellus, a little hem or welt. H. 

Superliminare, a transom (H.), the lintel of a door. 

Liro, to make baulks or ridges of land. H. 

Locarium, house rent, stal/-wages. 

Lorico, to parse or bluster. (Parget, H.,“ to rough- 
cast a wall ; Ben Jonson uses the term metaphorically.”) 


F. W. Weaver. 
Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath. 
(To be continued.) 


Krrapseet: Korasi.—The following passage 
from Mr. A. H. Keane’s appendix to the Austral- 
asta of Mr. Alfred R. Wallace is worth the atten- 
tion of the readers of “N. & Q.” The notion 
that some given modern word must be derived 
from an old one in a far different family of speech, 
solely because the meanings of the two are the 
same, or nearly so, and their sounds or appearance 
when written have something in common, is so 
widespread, that it was not without a sense of 
pleasure that I read what follows :— 

“The attempts made to connect these languages [the 
Australian] with the Aryan, Semitic, and other families, 
will not bear serious discussion. A single specimen of 
the sort of verbal resemblances adduced in support of 
these theories must suffice. The native word kiradjee, 
koraji, doctor, or rather primarily wizard, priest, is 
compared with the Greek yetpovpydc, surgeon. But this 
Greek word being from the roots yerp (hand) and Epyor 
(work), it is obvious that it cannot be compared with 
kiradjee until this word be also shown to be similarly 
composed. Such a discovery would, indeed, be startling, 
and would go further to show some relationship between 
Greek and Australian than a thousand etymologies based 
on an utter disregard of the laws regulating the growth 
of all articulate speech.”—P. 602. 

It is, indeed, impossible to turn over the leaves of 
the vocabulary of any language, however remote 
from our own tongue, without coming upon acci- 
dental analogies, such as those which have over 
and over again misled uninstructed people who 
were not aware that it was in any way needful to 
study the science of language before setting forth 
on a voyage of discovery among dictionaries. The 


book I have quoted above informs us, for example, 
that in Malay dala means a road (p. 616). How 
easy it would be to argue from the fact that 
the roads in the far East are usually in hollows— 
commonly, indeed, where possible, in the bottoms 
of valleys—that we had here the parent of our 
word dale, a valley! Malay is an older tongue 
than English. Dale, therefore, once meant a road, 
but in travelling northward has come to mean not 
the road itself, but the place where the road runs. 
The sheer nonsense of this is manifest; but, 
seriously, it is quite possible to fill a whole number 
of “N. & Q.” with guesses that have been put 
forth gravely that have not a bit more of common 
sense to recommend them. Anon. 


ARISTOPHANES AND Communism.—Something 
very like Mr. George’s communistic theories is 
ridiculed by Aristophanes in the Ecclesiazuse, 
IL. 590-610. The female politicians, disguised in 
clothes stolen from their husbands, with false 
beards, &c., have just held an ecclesia, and 
Praxagora, their leader, is relating to her husband 
the measures she will bring forward if she and 
her party are entrusted with the management of 
affairs. The whole passage is peculiarly apposite, 
but I will quote only a few lines:— 

Kowwveiv yap mévtas mavTev 
peTéxovras, 
Kak TavToo (jv Kat pi) Tov pev wAovteiv Tov 
eivat, 
pn de yewpyeiv piv rodAAjy, pyde 
pnd’ avdparddos tov piv woAdXois Tov 
8 
GAN’ éva row Kowov Biotov Kal TovTov 
Gpotov. , 590-5. 
mavtov Kai tdpytpiov Kai 
cot 597-8. 
To the husband’s question, 
ras SoTts KEKTYTAL ypav, dpytpov 
be 
cat Aapexor's, apavy 
the wife answers that personal as well as real pro- 
perty will go to the common stock (601-2). And 
when, as a logical result of these views, the hus- 
band exclaims,— 
Kat vov obroe padXov KAérrove’ ofs 
TavTa Taperte 
(with which compare “ La propriété, c’est le vol”), 
Praxagora replies,— 
mpétepov bre vopors StexpopeBa 
608-9. 
H. DELEVINGNE. 
Chiswick. 


A Puea ror Prace-Names. — Many interest 
themselves in the derivation of place-names, be- 
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lieving them to contain evidence (racial and 
historical) which is sometimes more trustworthy 
than that of documents. The difficulty is not so 
much to get derivations as to reject the swarms of 
conjectures which infest every district. There are 
throughout the country numbers of men of leisure 
and education who might do much towards sys- 
tematizing the facts, statements, and even surmises 
on such points, and comparisons of evidence (docu- 
mentary and verbal) would gradually conduce to 
accuracy. One of the first points seems to be to 
record the names themselves, both as currently 
written and as pronounced. The pronunciation 
would have to be indicated on a uniform system, 
and it would be for experts to consider whether 
that adopted by the new dictionary is the best. 
We have on the 6-inch Ordnance Survey a great 
many place-names recorded, but the numbers that 
have escaped entry must far exceed those that 
are in print. Names of fields, gates, stiles, lanes, 

ls, ke. are almost of more value than those of 
arger places which have been worn down by attri- 
tion. If those interested in such things would get 
survey sheets of their districts and carefully note 
thereon (say in red) any unrecorded names as 
usually spelt, and underneath (say in blue) the 
current pronunciation, so as to make speech visible, 
a mass of evidence would gradually be formed 
from which cumulative inferences might be drawn. 
Notes as to sources of information, &c., might be 
appended to each survey sheet. Much that is of 
value passes away from us daily, and many are 
deterred from making a beginning by a sense of 
the immensity of the question. If the above 
sketchy idea finds favour with any of your readers, 
it is to be hoped that they will discuss it. 

W. M. C. 


Tae or Birps Anctentty Permitrep 
purine Lent. —The Church historian Socrates 
informs us (Historia Ecclesiastica, lib. v. cap. 22) 
that many persons in his day abstained during the 
fasts from all animal food except fish, while others 
thought themselves at liberty to eat fowls also, 
because brought into being on the same day of 
creation as fish (Genesis i. 20) and born of the 
same element, water. Other fathers, such as Basil, 
Ambrose, and Thomas Aquinas authorized, for 
the same reason, the eating of birds. Is this the 
reason why eggs are still permitted ? 

“8. Eloi depuis ea promotion a l’Episcopat avait 
renoncé 4 la viande; mais un jour il se permet de manger 
une volaille avec un hdte qui lui était survenu. Grégoire 
de Tours raconte que mangeant a la table de Chilperic, 
et n’usant point la viande non plus, le roi lui dit: 
* Mangez de ce potage, il est pour vous, on l'a fait avec de 
la volaille.’ Il est remarqué d'un grand nombre d’anciens 
saints, comme une mortification particuliére, qu’ils s‘ab- 
stenaient non-seulement de chair, mais encore de volaille 
etde gibier bipéde.”—Le Grand D’aussy, Histoire de la 
Vie Privée des Francois, Paris, 1815, vol. i. p. 326. 


the use of the flesh of birds in monasteries, except 
during the feasts of Easter and Christmas. Yet 
in the life of Odo of Clugny one reads of a monk 
visiting his parents on a fast day partaking of 
chicken, and saying:— 

** Une volaille n’est point de la chair; les oiseaux ct 
les poissons ont été crées en méme temps et ils ont une 

chayes, eremonees agreuses él wiles des 
Beles, 1834, p. 98. 
J. Maske. 


Luxe’s Iron Crown: Gotpsmtirn’s “ Tra- 
vetter.”—I have just fallen upon a solution of a 
considerable difficulty in regard to this Hungarian 
rebel. All the readers of “ N. & Q.” know that 
“ Luke” is a blunder for George ; and that George 
Dozsa, the leader of the peasants’ war in 1514, was 
put to death by being seated on an iron throne 
with a fire underneath it. While thus enthroned 
he was crowned with a crown of red hot iron, and 
all the flesh was torn from his bones by hot pincers 
and thrown to his followers. In Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, the rebel is called Zeck, and the Respublica 
Hungarica is referred to. The fact is this George 
Dozsa was a peasant of Zeck, or Szekler, in Hun- 
gary. Had he been a noble he would have beencalled 
George of Szekler; but being only a serf the honour 
preposition was omitted. In the Jus Consuetu- 
dinarium Regni Hungaric the rebellion is referred 
to in these words, —“ Hujusmodi libertatem propter 
seditionem et tumultuarium adversus universam 
nobilitatem, sub nomine cruciate, ductu cujusdam 
scelerati Georgii Szekelii, insurrectionem, amise- 
runt.” This compilation was made in the reign 
of Ladislaus 1V. by Verboczi in the year of the 
insurrection, 1514. E. Cosuam Brewer. 


Parattet Passaces.—Perhaps the following 
will be interesting to your readers:— 
(1) “L’Art est long et le Temps est court,” 
* Loin des sépultures célébres, 
Vers un cimitiére isolé, 
Mon coeur, comme un tambour voilé, 
Va battant des marches funébres,.” 
Baudelaire, Les Fleurs du Mal: Le Guignon, 
Compare 
b Art is long and Time is fleeting,” &c., 
in Longfellow’s Psalm of Life. 


(2) “ Happy the man who his whole time doth bound 
Within the enclosure of his little ground.” 
Cowley’s Claudian’s Old Man of Verona, 
Compare 
“ Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground.” 
Pope's Ode on Solitude. 
(3) “ Singet nicht in Trauertiinen.” 
Goethe's Wilhelm Meister: Philine. 


Compare 
“ Tell me not in mournful numbers.” 
Longfellow’s Psalm of Life. 


In 817 the Council of Aix-la-Chapelle forbade 
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Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Casa pet Corpon at Burcos.—In the course 
of sight-seeing at Burgos I lately visited the Casa 
del Cordon, the ancient residence of the famous 
Constable Velasco. It takes its ordinary appella- 
tion from the great cordelitre, or knotted rope, 
which is sculptured around and across its principal 
facade, and which encloses three great escutcheons 
—one of the royal arms of Castile and Leon, the 
others those of Velasco (Chequy of fifteen gu. and 
vair) and of Mendoca quartering Figueroa (Quar- 
terly, 1 and 4, Per saltire gu. and arg., in chief 
and base a bend vert, bordered or, within a chain 
in orle of the second ; 2 and 3, Or, five fig-leaves 
in saltire vert). The tinctures are not indicated, 
but I have supplied them here. The guide-books 
of Murray and O’Shea concur in declaring that 
the cordelitre is the “cordon of the Teutonic 
Order.” Since my return I have referred to the 
original Handbook of Spain, by Ford, and, so far 
as I can discover, it makes no such assertion. In 
the course of my reading for a special purpose, 
much of what has been printed about the Teutonic 
Knights has necessarily come under my notice; but 
I do not remember having seen any statement 
which connects the cordeliére with that order ; 
and, moreover, I am pretty certain that Velasco 
was not a member of it. But I should be glad to 
learn how this statement, erroneous as I believe it 
to be, originated ; and what was the real reason 
why so singular an adornment was chosen by 
Velasco for the facade of his magnificent abode. 

J. Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 

(A. Germond de Lavigne de l'Académie Espagnole, in 
his Jtinéraire Général de l’ Espagne et du Portugal, eays : 
“ Au-dessus de la porte, et en forme de tympan, est 
sculpté un grand cordon de l’ordre Teutonique,” &c.] 


Pantocrarn orn Pentacrara.—It is said by 
some that this instrument was invented by Christo- 
pher Scheiner in 1603, and this statement is by 
some persons disputed. It is added that Prof. 
Wallace improved upon it, and produced the eido- 
graph. Will some one give, through “ N. & Q.,” 
the facts fully and the circumstances of the inven- 
tion of the two instruments, and a brief biography 
of both Scheiner and Prof. Wallace ? 

O. Wacconer. 

Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 

[Christopher Scheiner was born in 1575 at Wold, near 
Mundelheim, in Suabia, died July 18, 1650, at Neiss, in 
Silesia. He entered, in his twenty-first year, the order 
of Jesuits, and was during many years Professor of 
Mathematics at Ingoldstadt, Gratz, and Rome. From 
Ingoldstadt he communicated to Marc Velser, Nov, 12, 
1611, his discovery, seven or eight months previously, of 


black spots on the sun. Forbidden by his provincial, 
Pére Breséa, to publish his discovery, he communicated 
the information in three letters to Velser. These were 
printed (Augsbourg, 1612, in 4to.), the author hiding 
his identity behind the pseudonym, “ Apelles post 
tabulam latens.” Galileo, to whom the discovery was 
announced, said he had himself observed the spots 
eighteen months previously. Near the close of his life 
Scheiner gave up public teaching and retired to Neias, 
where he was rector, confessor of the Archduke Charles, 
and professor of mathematics to the Archduke Maxi- 
milian. Montucla, in his Histoire des Mathematiques, 
t. ii. p. 312, says that Scheiner, in his Pantographia, seu 
Ars Delineanti, Rom., 1631, 4to., describes the con- 
struction and uses of the pantograph. He also credits 
Scheiner with the invention, and says it should secure 
his immortality. See B-biiotheca Scriptorum Societatis 
Jesu, Antwerp, 1643, p. 77, under “ Christophorus.”’] 


Bisnors Bearvs.—“For the first time 
within living memory, it is said, a bishop of the 
Church of England, sitting in the House of Lords 
as a spiritual peer, appears with a patriarchal 
beard. He is the Right Rev. Dr. Ryle, Bishop 
of Liverpool.” So says the Pall Mall Gazette; 
but is not such a fact far beyond “living memory ”? 
Has any bearded prelate sat in the House of Lords 
since 1688, or even earlier ? Este. 


Women 1x Action on BoARD Snips OF THE 
Royrat Navy.—Daniel Maclise, in his “Cartoon 
of the Death of Nelson,” has represented women 
ministering to the wounded sailors. Was it ever 
the custom for females to be borne on the strength 
of ships’ companies, and even to be present at ship 
engagements? If so, when did the customs cease ? 
Any information thereon will much oblige. 


Jesse Ramspey, celebrated optician, son-in- 
law and successor to the celebrated Dollond, was 
son of Thomas Ramsden, of Skircoat, Halifax, 
innkeeper, baptized Nov. 3, 1735. Holroyd, in 
his Collectanea Bradfordiana (p. 104), says that 
he mentions (where ?) his grand-uncle Abraham 
Sharp, who assisted the astronomer Flamsteed in 
fitting up the observatory at Greenwich, about 
1676. Although Holroyd gives many particulars 
about the Sharp family, to which Archbishop 
Sharp belonged, and with which the present 
Francis Sharp Powell, formerly M.P. for Cam- 
bridge, is connected, I cannot find the link by 
which Ramsden is connected with the Sharps. 
Can any of your readers tell me? In 1734 one 
Thomas Ramsden married Abigail Flather, of 
Northowram, a township adjoining Horton, near 
Bradford, where the Sharps were located. Abra- 
ham Sharp was never married, and died 1742, 
aged ninety. Tuomas Cox. 

Hipperholme, near Halifax. 


Loypoy.—Can you inform me whether the 
exact sites of the royal cockpits that stood in 
Park Street, St. James’s Park, and in Tufton 
Street, Westminster, can be identified; and, 
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further, what were the dates of their erection, and 
the dates and occasions on which they were last 
used? Any references thereto and to the ancient 
sport of cocking will greatly oblige. 8, A. T. 


Pouxps.—Can any reader of this periodical 
refer me to a source of information as to the re- 
pairing of pounds, the name of the officer in 
charge of a pound, and how = 


Caar.—There are in De Lincy two proverbs 
that allude to David, as follows: “ Pluye d’abvril 
vaut le char de David,” i. 63; “ Rosée de may, 
grésil de mars et pluie d’avril valent mieux que le 
chariot David,” i. 76. What is to be understood 
by this chariot of David ? C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Lerrer or Bey. Frankcury.—A sale catalogue 
of autograph letters sold at Paris on May 18 
contains the following extract from a letter from 
Franklin :— 

“82. Franklin (Benj.), illustre physicien [sic], l'un 
dea fondateurs de la Republique des Etats-Unis, né en 
1706, mort en 1790. L.a.s. & Le Roy; Londres, 14 Mars, 
1763, 1 p. 4 in-fol. Lettre des plus curieuses. I] a lu 


son memoire sur le prochain passage de Vénus sur le 
soleil; il approuve les postes dobservation choisis; la 
baie d’Hudson, le cap Nord, et autres endroits au sud de la 
ligne. Mais avant de s’occuper des cieux, il est obligé 


de s’abaisser A de tristes realités; un juif lui a soustrait 
1,500 livres sterling et l’oblige 4 recourir 4 l’assistance du 
roi,” 

Is this a genuine letter, or one of the Vraine-Lucas 
forgeries ? Este. 


Society Istanps.—I shall be obliged to any 
one who will tell me what are the best books on 
the Society Islands generally and Tahiti in parti- 
cular. I am specially interested in the manners 
and customs of the people. Anon. 


Sim Lavy Trevanion. —I was 
shown the other day by a friend two portraits 
stated to be of the above persons by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (circa 1770). Who can they have been ? 

Sreruen 8. Browy. 


Dick Torrin’s to York. — Every one 
has read or heard the tale of Dick Turpin’s ride 
to York ; but is it generally known that the same 
feat had, at the time when Turpin was only 
thirteen years of age (be was born in 1711), been 
attributed to one Nicks, in the year “1676 or 
thereabouts”? That such was the case appears 
from a passage in Defoe’s Tour thro’ the Whole 
Island of Great Britain, London, 1724, vol. i., 
Letter 11, p. 17. In this be says that Nicks was 
mounted on a bay mare and robbed a gentleman 
on Gad’s Hill; that he then rode to Gravesend, 
crossed the Thames, rode across Essex, then to 
Cambridge and Huntingdon, and arrived at York 
between 7 and 8 r.at.; so that he was able to be 


at the Bowling Green and ask the Lord Mayor of 
York the hour at “a quarter before or a quarter 
after eight.” Defoe adds that it was reported that 
King Charles If. had an interview with Nicks, 
who “confessed the truth to him privately, and 
that the king gave him the name of ey 


Atneism.—Aristotle’s works, as translated and 
commented upon by Averroes, are said by Priestley 
to have been a “ great source of modern atheism and 
infidelity.” Priestley admits that he cannot dis- 
cover it in the writings of Aristotle himself. 
Averroes adopted the creed of the Ashlari sect— 
that God, being the universal cause of everything, 
is the author of all human actions, But that is 
not athcism. Where can I most readily get some 
insight into this matter? ©. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Caitpe his preface to Childe 
Harold Byron observes: “ The appellation Childe, 
as Childe Waters, Childe Childers, &c., is used as 
more consonant with the old structure of versifica- 
tion.” Childe Waters is, of course, the well-known 
ballad, Can any reader of “N. & Q.” give mea 
reference to Childe Childers ? W. 


Suaxspeare’s Prays, &c.—I am at present 
engaged on two small works in which many 
readers of “NN. & Q.” can assist me, and I know 
from previous experience that I shall not have to 
ask in vain. The first is a list, in chronological 
order, of the first representations of Shakespeare’s 
plays, the principal revivals of the same, with 
dates, dramatis persona, and any interesting facts 
I may be able to gather, copies of playbills, cri- 
ticisms, &c.; also the dates and places in Ger- 
many, France, &c., where Shakespeare’s plays 
were first performed. The second, a history of 
English opera, list of composers, authors of 
libretti, where first produced, dates, dramatis 
persone, playbills, &e. Epwarp R. Vrvyay, 

Reform Club. 


Latin Hymy, “Pocnate Cueistt Mitites.” 
—This hymn occurs in Dr. Newman’s [ymni 
Ecclesie as being in the Parisian Breviary for the 
Vigil of All Saints. It seems, however, that it is 
not to be found in the editions of that Breviary 
published in 1736 and 1748. When did it first 
appear; and is it possible to trace its ama 

/LK. 


A Wise Precavtion.—Le Courier de l’ Europe 
(5 Juillet) states that the millionaire William 
King, of New York, had, in the last years of his 
life, taken singular precautions in the hope of 
rolonging his existence as long as possible. He 
eft 1,000 dollars to his doctor, and stipulated 
that the legacy should be doubled for every year 


he might survive. At the death of Mr. King the 
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doctor received 750,000 dollars, the death of the 
testator having occurred between the tenth and 
eleventh year since the date of the will. Is this 
true? There is an old story that the Emperor of 
China pays his physician while he is well, and that 
the pay is stopped as soon as the emperor falls 
sick. But the will of Mr. King seems to be a 
“new departure.” Este. 


Invices = Inpexes.—English grammars usually 
draw the distinction that indexes is the form used 
in speaking of the plural of index, as of a book, 
while indices is the scientific term, as in algebra. 
In the Atheneum of June 28, No. 2957, p. 815, a 
critic blames a certain class of editors for not try- 
ing to make their books more useful “ by help of 
introductions, tables of contents, or indices.” Is 
this usage becoming prevalent ? 

Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Ev. Surrtry.—Will some of the many 
friends of the late Mr. Shirley kindly fill up the 
following dates? When was he born, and where ? 
When did he graduate at Magdalen, Oxford? When 
and for what time was he M.P. for Monaghan, and 
also for Warwick? All the obituary notices which 
I have seen of Mr, Shirley have omitted these 
dates. J. Cooper Mortey. 


Cuartes I.’s Pictures. — Catalogue of the 
Sale of Pictures and Works of Art belonging to 
Charles the First. Is this still in existence; if 
80, where is it to be seen ? J. JENNINGS, 

21, St. James Street, 8.W. 


Marriace or Joun Avstin.—Can any of 
your correspondents inform me of the date of the 
marriage of John Austin, the jurist, and Sarah 
Taylor, better known as Sarah Austin? The 
biographies which I have consulted are not at one 
on this point. Perhaps some Norwich correspon- 
dent can settle it. Also, can any of your corre- 
spondents furnish some details as to the life of 
John Austin’s father @jher than the interesting 
reference to him in Mr. Mill’s autobiography ? 

A. Macpoyett, 

Wuaeet-Barrow.—It has been stated—of course 
erroneously—that Pascal was the inventor of the 
wheel-barrow. Where is this curious mistake to 
be found ? Anon. 


TRANSLATIONS OF Josernus,—Are any trans- 
lations of Josephus’s works more trustworthy than | 
Whiston’s? I should also like to know of any, if 
such exist, with a more adequate index. Is it known | 
by whom the plan of the city of Jerusalem (with very 
full and fanciful details, published in the edition 
of Whiston’s Josephus by Bohn, in 1854) was 
compiled, and from what sources ? 

W. 8. B. 


Last Speecues.—Where in the British 
Museume(or, indeed, in any public library) can a 
copious collection of last dying speeches and con- 
fessions, lamentations, broadsheet accounts of 
executions, &c., be found? I am acquainted with 
the compilations entitled Murders: Broadsides, 
Newspaper Cuttings, &c., from 1792 to 1868, and 
also Curiosities of Street Literature,* both rich in 
the matter I require to explore, and The Catnach 
Press, a3 also the excerpta in Miss Banks’s and 
Mr. Fillinham’s collections respectively. Where, 
also, 7.¢, in what public library, can I have 
access to a Newgate Calendar, in seven volumes, 
published about 1830 by George Theodore Wilkin- 
son, Attorney-at-Law? This is the authority 
vouched passim by Major Arthur Griffiths in his 
Chronicles of Newgate. Strange to say, there does 
not appear to be a copy of this Newgate Calendar 
in the British Museum Library. I have searched 
for it in vain both under the name of the author 
and the title of the work, and the sub-words 
“ Newgate” and “Calendar,” and the compounds 
“ Newgate Calendar,” “ Chronicles of Crime,” &c., 
of both which there are several editions, notably 
Baldwin and Knapp, or Knapp and Baldwin, and 
Villette, Camden Pelham (nom de plume), and 
several others. Nemo. 


Birps’ Eaas.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
recommend an exhaustive works on birds’ eggs, 
and the habits of birds whilst sitting, other than 
Morris’s? A work entirely devoted to eggs, ex- 
clusive of the birds themselves, would * iw 


Atessanpro Srrapa, 1700.—Wanted, particu- 
lars of this artist. The subject of the picture 
from which I copy the above name and date is 
Venetian, one of a series of six, more curious than 
beautiful, all representing processions, festivities, 
&e., and containing crowds of figures in the cos- 
tumes of the latter part of the 

STRIX. 


Sytvivs.—There is somewhere extant 
in English an account of an intrigue of this person 
with an English lady. I know not whether it be 
authentic or a forgery. Will some one give mea 
reference to it? Anon. 


Date or Fire: Desratcn to Lorp D.— 
Somewhere in the early part of this century I read 
in an old letter London was en féte, with a balloon 
sent up; a pagoda opposite the Admiralty, in St. 
James’s Park, was illuminated so as to form the 
appearance of a great blaze of light ; sham battles 
fought in Hyde Park, &c. I want to identify the 
year, and imagine that it might be the jubilee 
year, 1810, In the same letter I read, “ Have you 


we This, I presume, ‘is the collection cited by Major 
Griffiths, Chronicles of Newgate (Chapman & Hall, 1884), 
vol. ii, p, 235, as Catnach’s Street Literature, 
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not all been greatly entertained with the despatch 
to my Lord D—? Is it not a witty thing?” I 
should like to know to what despatch this refers, 
and should be obliged to any of your readers who 
could enlighten me on fhe subject. The answer 
to the latter queries would throw a light on the 
former. G. B. 


Recorps or Jewisn Birtras.—Can any reader 
of “ N. & Q.” kindly inform me where the records 
of Jewish births in the last century are kept ? 

Epwarp R. Vyvyay. 


Avrtnors or Quotations Wantep.— 
“ Acred up to their lips, 
Consolled up to their chins.” 
Joun L, SHADWELL, 
“ Bello en si bella vista, bello é I’ horrore.”’ 
W. P. 


Replies. 


PRINCE TITI. 
(6 §. ix. 389, 434, 494, 517.) 

The history of Prince Titi will ever remain a sub- 
ect of some interest, not on its own intrinsic merit, 
ut from its bearing on the court history of the 

time, and the very curious critical disputations to 
which it has given rise. Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, was kept at Hanover from the time of his 
birth, in 1707, till the year 1727, when, on the 
accession of his father to the crown, new prospects 
were, of course, opened to the prince. He expressed 
a strong wish to marry his cousin, the Princess of 
Prussia; but this did not suit the view of bis 
father, who desired him to come at once to London, 
where he arrived on December 4, 1728. The 
prince soon made friends in England, and not by 
any means those his father would have chosen for 
him. Feeble-minded, yet headstrong, fond of 
pleasure, and fully disposed to enjoy himself, he 
soon showed that he loved “the ladies” and 
gambling. He was permitted to do pretty much 
what he pleased; but his father was far from 
liberal to him in the matter of money. His friends 
sought to make him take an interest in politics, 
and to this he lent a willing ear ; but he needed 
funds. One of his amours was a good deal talked 
about. The subject of this was Anne Vane, one of 
the maids of honour to the queen, a daughter of 
Lord Barnard. His admiration for her was open 
and excessive, and on June 4, 1732, she gave birth 
toa son at St. James’s, who was christened Corn- 
wall Fitz-Frederick Vane, and of this child the 
prince became exceedingly fond. Repeated re- 
quests for more money and other circumstances 
at last led to the natural consequences, and the 
king desired him to marry. Two members of the 

uncil were sent to the prince to propose that he 
should marry the Princess of Saxe-Gotha. The 
prince, who had, in fact, but little power or choice 


in the matter, replied “that he could not but be 
extremely pleased with whatever his Majesty pro- 
posed ” ( Political State, March, 1736, p. 226). A 
message had, of course, been previously sent to 
Miss Vane, telling her that she had better go 
abroad ; but she declined to do this, and only 
went to Bath. Her little boy, as to whose pater- 
nity there was, of course, no evidence, died on 
Feb. 20, 1736; she died on March 27, 1736 (Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, vol. vi. pp. 112, 168), and the 
prince married the Princess Augusta on April 27. 
It is to be observed, however, that even then the 
king made no proper settlement on the newly- 
married pair, but appointed the queen regent, and 
on May 22 departed to Hanover. The prince was 
young, good-looking, gracious, and hardly used by 
the king; he was, therefore, of course, popular, 
and many paid court to him, not because he was 
loved or respected, so much as because he was 
regarded as a political weapon to be used against 
the king. Of course his amours were very notorious, 
but they did not in any way interfere with 
his popularity. They produced much talk and 
not a little printing, and various names were given 
to the prince. Thus, in The Intriguing Courtiers 
(1732), in which “Sarella, a very avaritious rich 
old lady of quality, and her granddaughter Cla- 
rissa” figure, the hero is “Prince Learchus, said 
to be enamoured with Vanetta.” In most of the 
publications relating to Miss Vane, the hero is 
“Prince Alexis”—such as The Charing Cross 
Medley (1732), which contains a poetical “letter 
to Miss Vaneria, with a finished picture of her 
lover Alexis,”—Vanelia; or, the Amours of the 
Great, 1732,—Alexis’s Paradise, 1732, both of 
which have engraved frontispieces, containing por- 
traits of the prince,—The Fair Concubine; or, 
Secret History of the Beautiful Vanella and her 
Amours with P. Alexis (1732),—and Vanella’s Pro- 
gress, in eight scenes, with engravings (folio, 1736), 
the first plate showing— 
**Look how Alexis at a distance peeps, 
And his eyes fix'd upon the Virgin keeps ”; 
whilst the last plate represents her dying :— 
“ Her pratling son, alas! is now no more, 
And she expires amidst her am'rous Flames.” 

In fact, during the four years preceding the prince’s 
marriage there had been endless tales and scandals 
about him under various names, the most common 
being “Prince Alexis.” It was towards the end 
of the year 1735 that M. Paul de Thémiseuil, or 
Cordonnier, commonly called Saint - Hyacinthe 
(1684-1746), who had been residing some years in 
London, and had employed his pen, amongst other 
things, in writing against Voltaire—a man of good 
repute, and who was admitted a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in October, 1728—having returned 
to Paris, published a small volume, entitled 
Histoire du Prince Titi, A. R., 12mo., & Paris, 


chez la Veuve Pissot, 1736, pp. 274. The “appro- 
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bation” bears date Nov. 25, 1735, and the last line 
states that it issues from “L’Imprimerie de la Veuve 
Paulus-du-Mesnil, 1735.” By the letters on the 
title-page, “A. R.,” it was understood to be a 
royal allegory, and it was generally believed that 
under the figure of a fairy tale some kind of secret 
history of the Prince of Wales was to be found. 
The book, therefore, excited a good deal of interest. 
It was at once reprinted at Brussels and at Am- 
sterdam, and shortly afterwards was translated 
into English, two editions being published at 
London—one by Curll, in February, 1736 (Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, vi. 99*), and a second by Dodd, 
in the same month (London Magazine, v. 103). 
In the latter case both of these books are entered 
and are placed under the heading of “ History, 
Lives, &c.” There were, therefore, it seems, at 
least five editions published in 1736; and from a 
note in the London Magazine for December, 
p. 704, there appears then to have been published 
“ The Memoirs and History of Prince Titi, part ii., 
sold by A. Dodd, price 2s.” It is plain, then, that 
the book was printed in 1735, that it excited much 
interest at the time, that it was eagerly read as a 
piece of court scandal, that its perusal was very 
disappointing, and that it was soon wholly for- 
gotten and laid aside as of no interest or value. 
Interest in it was, however, revived by a note in 
Dr. Johnson's diary of his journey to Paris in 
1775 with the Thrales. He says (Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, 1791, i. 503): “ October 14. At D[Ar- 
genson]'s I looked into the books in the lady’s 
closet, and, ia contempt, showed them to Mr. T.— 
Prince Titi: Bibl. des Fées, and other books.” In 
1831 a new edition of Boswell’s biography of John- 
son was brought out by J. W. Croker, in which, in 
reference to this paragraph, he says :— 

“The History of Prince Titi was said to be the auto- 
biography of Frederick, Prince of Wales, but was pro- 
bably written by Ralph, his secretary,” 

Upon this, in his review, Macaulay says :— 

“A more absurd note was never penned...... The his- 
tory at which Johnson laughed was a very proper com- 
panion to the Bibliothéque des Fées, a fairy tale about 
good Prince Titi and naughty Prince Violent; Mr. 
Croker may find it in the Magazin des Enfans.” 


So the battle between the reviewers commenced, and 
it led to a good deal of “inkshed.” If Croker was, 
in the first instance, mistaken as to the precise 
nature of the History of Prince Titi, it is certain 
that Macaulay was also in the wrong. His chief 
object was to throw ridicule on Croker, and it is 
clear that he had not taken the trouble to read the 
little volume in question. If he had, he could 
never have said what he did about the “ naughty 
Prince Violent,” for there is no such character in 
the history in any shape or form. M. de Saint- 
Hyacinthe was well acquainted with all the scandal 
of the English court, and it is impossible to read 
the Histoire du Prince Titi without a conviction 


that it was intended, in the first instance, as a 
satire upon George II. and his court. The four 
chief characters at the opening are King Ginguet, 
mean, stingy, and hating his son ; Queen Tripasse, 
his wife, haughty, very fond of money, and also 
hating her son ; Prince Titi, a good, kind-hearted, 
affable prince, very unworthily treated by his 
parents, but still ever true and loyal—handsome 
and brave, and very unjustly kept out of the in- 
come due to him as eldest son of the king ; and, 
lastly, a second son, Prince Triptillon, whom both 
parents made much of, and would, if they could, 
have made heir to the crown. It is impossible not 
to recognize in these four George ITI., Queen Caro- 
line, Frederick, Prince of Wales, and the young 
Duke of Cumberland. As we progress in the story, 
however, which is a curious combination of amatory 
nonsense and fairy impossibilities, the historical 
element fades away entirely. Towards the end, 
when Prince Titi, having fallen in love with a 
charming Miss Bibi, and the good fairy Diamantine 
having given the pair power to assume any form 
they please, they retire together to a forest and 
become birds, and in the spring the prince wants 
to do as other birds do, and proposes to build a 
nest, and Bibi, who has promised not to marry 
him till the king dies, says, “‘ Mon cher Prince, ne 
pondons point, ne pondons point !”—the whole 
thing becomes almost too stupid to laugh at. 

It is now necessary to draw attention to James 
Ralph (of Philadelphia ?), the friend of Franklin, his- 
torian, dramatist, political writer, willing to do any- 
thing for money, the faithful servant of Bubb Doding- 
ton and Lord Bute, and for many years employed 
in various minor duties by the Prince of Wales. 
Of him it has been said, “ He wrote the history of 
Prince Titi.” On the death of George II., and on 
the request of Pelham, George III. granted him a 
pension of G00l. a year (Davies’s Life of Garrick, 
1780, i. 239); but he did not live long to enjoy it, 
for he died at his house at Chiswick in January, 
1762 (Faulkner's Brentford, Ealing, and Chiswick, 
p. 348), leaving an only daughter, and on his death- 
bed telling his executor, Dr. Rose, that he would 
find an ample provision for her in a certain little 
box. This box, it is said, contained papers in the 
handwriting of the late Prince of Wales and Lord 
Bute, which were inscribed “The History of 
Prince Titus.” It is said that Dr. Rose presented 
these papers to Lord Bute, that the king was 
much pleased, and at once conferred a pension of 
1501. a year on Miss Ralph, who, however, died 
within a month, and that Dr. Rose also received 
substantial marks of favour; after which Dr. Rose 
appeared to have been more affluent in his circum- 
stances, and would not subsequently say anything 
about the matter. This statement is to be found in 
full in the Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 1800, 
p. 422, and in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. ix. 
p. 691. Its trath has been denied, on the authority 
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of Dr. Rose’s descendants, in Faulkner’s Brentford, 
&c.; but the evidence against its truth, after the 
statement that Dr. Rose wished to forget it and 
would not speak about it, is by no means conclu- 
sive. 

There were, it would seem, two perfectly distinct 
histories—the Histoire du Prince Titi, published 
by Saint-Hyacinthe in 1736, and a MS. history 
of Prince Titus, with which Ralph was in some 
way connected. It is possible that the Paris book 
was printed from a copy prepared by Ralph, and 
designed to cover and conceal the MS., 
which was certainly not intended for publication; 
something after the fashion of the Scriblerus Club, 
who, having printed a severe satire on Steele in 
the form of a letter from Dr. Tripe, which they 
_—a regretted, published a second edition 
of A Letter from Dr. Tripe, which was, in fact, a 
mild medical quiz upon Dr. Woodward, instead of 
the former bitter attack on Steele! The MS. of 
the Prince and Lord Bute must have been a severe 
libel on the king, and its publication might have 
been almost treasonous. Hence it ‘was clearly 
necessary to suppress it, and probably Ralph was 
employed to get the pithless Histoire published. 
Amongst the few noteworthy matters in this same 
little book is the story of the faithful page L’Eveille, 
who, by aid of the fairy, gets to know all that 
passes in the royal councils, and keeps the prince 
well advised of everything. It is said (p. 87) that 
the page made a journal of all these matters, but 
that as he wrote in cipher no one else could read 
it without his aid. This is a broad hint that there 
was in MS. a record of important facts relating to 
the court history of 1727-35. It may be taken for 
granted that these MSS.-were sooner or later de- 
stroyed. Walpole tells us (Memoirs, vol. i. p. 67) 
that when the prince died “the princess burnt, or 
said she burnt, all his papers.” It is probable that 
Ralph was in some way instrumental in the print- 
of the Iistoire in 1736, and also that he had papers 
and knowledge worth buying up. If that was so, 
it is certain that he knew their value, and that he 
got it; but it is also quite possible that having 
parted with the original MS. he nevertheless kept 
a copy, which, after his death, was “ found,” and 
which Lord Bute might be well pleased to secure. 

I have never seen Curll’s English edition. It 
would be desirable to ascertain the total number 
of editions, to compare them, and, above all, know 
something about the second part, said to have been 
printed. It is probable that when Dr. Johnson 
smiled with contempt at seeing the Histoire in 
Madame D’Argenson’s boudoir, he did so because 
he knew the real nature of the book—that, pre- 
tending to be an historical allegory, it had, in 
truth, no history in it, whilst as a fairy tale it 
was much below par; in a word, it was neither the 
one thing nor the other. The author of Rasselas 
could have little respect for the author of Prince 


Titi. When writing about Ralph it is impossible 
not to remember his enmity to Pope. His mere 
name seems to recall Pope’s lines in the Dunciad, 
bk. iii. ll. 165-6:— 

“Silence, ye Wolves! while Ralph to Cynthia howls 
And makes night hideous. Answer him, ye Owls!" 
and to wish that we had a fuller account of him, 
both biographical and bibliographical, than we 

have. Epwarp Sotty,. 


Avurnor or Hymn Wantep ix. 508).— 
The hymn, “ Spirit of mercy, truth and love,” was 
formerly attributed to “ Rev. R. W. Kyle, 1842,” 
as it is in the work of Rev. Louis Coutier Biggs 
on Hymns, Ancient and Modern, p. 164, Lond., 
1867 (corrigenda, “ R. W.” dele). This statement 
of authorship is adopted by the present Dean of 
Winchester, who is, apparently, citing Mr. Biggs 
from p. 164, in his notes on Hymns for the Use of 
the University of Oxford, No. xlvii., pp. 65, 170. 
But Mr. Biggs, in a later work, English Hymn- 
ology, reprinted from the Monthly Packet, p. 37, 
Lond., 1873, observes that it “is not, as commonly 
supposed, by the Rev. R. W. Kyle, but much 
older, being first found in Foundling Hymns.” 
And so the Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, in his revised 
and enlarged edition of the Hymnal Companion, 
1870, in the “Index of First Lines,” has, “ Anon. 
(1775),” which I presume to be the date of the 
publication of the Foundling Hymns, and of the 
first known occurrence of the hymn. 

Ep. MarsHa.t. 


This is the only hymn, I think, in the annotated 
Hymns, Ancient and Modern without the author's 
name, but it is said to be “from Foundling 
Hospital Collection, a.p, 1774.” G. L. F. 

P.S.—In Hymns, Ancient and Modern, re- 
edited by Mr. Biggs, the authorship is assigned 
to “ Rev. R. W. Kyle, 1842.” 


Sir Jonny SHorrer §. ix. 509).—Sir John 
Shorter, Lord Mayor of London, was the second 
son of John Shorter, of Staines, by his wife Susanna, 
daughter of Richard ‘ Forbis al’s Forebank of 
Senn, co. Surrey” (probably Send). He was born 
in 1625, lived at Southwark, married Isabella, 
daughter of John Birkett, “ of Croistath, Borough- 
dale, Cumb.” (probably Crosthwaite, Borrowdale), 
and was captain of the Trained Bands. He had 
a son John Shorter, of Bybrook, in Kent, who 
was born in 1660, married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Erasmus Philips, Bart., and by her had three 
sons and two daughters: John Shorter of London, 
Erasmus Shorter, Arthur Shorter, Catherine 
Shorter, who married Sir Robert Walpole, K.G., 
and was mother of Horace Walpole, and Char- 
lotte Shorter, who married Francis Seymour-Con- 
way, Lord Conway, ancestor of the present Lord 
Hertford. The death of Sir John Shorter is thus 
related in the Ellis correspondence :— 
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“Sir John Shorter, the present Lord Mayor, is very 
ill with a fall off his horse, under Newgate, as he was 
going to proclaim Bartholomew Fair. The City Custom 
is, it seems, to drink always under Newgate when the 
Lord Mayor passes that way ; and at this time the Lord 
Mayor's horse, being somewhat skittish, started at the 
sight of a large glittering tankard which was reached to 
his Lordship.” —Letter of Aug. 30, 1688. 

“On Tuesday last died the Lord Mayor, Sir John 
Shorter; the occasion of his distemper was his fall 
under Newgate, which bruised him a little, and put him 
into a fever.”—Letter of Sept. 6, 1688, 

Constance Russktt. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Information about him, his parentage, his wife, 
his son, and his grandchildren, will be found in Le 
Neve’s Pedigrees of Knights (Harleian Society), 
pp. 301-2. W. P. Covurryey. 

15, Queen Ann’s Gate, 


Upon reference to the Little London Directory 
of 1677 it will be seen that Sir John Shorter was 
then living in Bankside. 

F. G. Hinton Paice. 


Forsey Saint (6 ix. 509).—What is the 
authority for the statement that St. Fursey was so 
baptized with “a name significant of the virtues 
wherewith he was endowed”? Bede does not 
mention this in his account of him (H. E., iii. 
19), nor is it in Ribadeneira. But the account 
given by this last has a sentence from which the 
English seems to be a possible mistranslation, It 
is said that ‘‘ Dieu mesme luy nommoit les vertus 
esquelles il se plaisoit davantage ” (t. i. p. 140 D). 
This is bunt a guess, Ep. Marsuatt. 


Toremism (6% §, ix. 429, 494).—Has not much 
theory on this point been based on place-names 
containing the syllable ing; which has been sup- 
ay to represent the collective name of a tribe? 

hat it does not do so in all cases seems tolerably 
clear. Tyningham is on the Tyne ; Coldingham, 
in Bede, is Urbs Coludi. In Swedish, I am told, 
eng is a meadow, which may account for much. 
In Welsh, ing=strait, narrow, close, confined. 
A Gothic solution certainly seems more probable 
than a Celtic ; but what light can be thrown on 
Inverkeithing ? W. M. C. 


Sortineves (Les ites) §. ix. 448).—Ac- 
cording to Lamartiniére (Grand Dict. Géog., &c.), 
two of the ancient names of the Scilly Isles were 
Silures and Sillines. R. 8. Cuarnock. 


Invertep Cunvron(6"§. ix. 387,478; x. 17).—I 
beg to make the following corrections in my printed 
-reply with this heading. The Wappenbuch, from 
which I am quoting, is one thick volume, printed 
at “‘ Niirnberg, anno 1701.” On the title-page is 
this: ‘“‘ Vormalens in | Fiinff| Anjesund aber, 


zu dessen sonderbarer Verbesserung | in | Sechs 
Theilen | Benebenst einem | Anhang,’ 


&c, The 


whole volume is divided into these Theilen. Each 
page contains two divisions, each division being 
numbered separately, with the number of the 
Theil and the number of the division, except in 
the first Theil, where the figure-place of the Theil is 
left blank. Thus, my first reference, for Chontzin, 
is 1. (Theil) and 38 for the division, the lower 
half of the page being occupied by 39. There is 
no ** vol. i. p. 38,” nor any Benen numeral’ any- 
where. . 
Stuart’s Lodge, Malvern Wells, 


Caares II. ayp A Greek Porr (6" S. ix. 
507).—A query with reference to Ainsworth’s Old 
St. Paul's, bk. iii. ch. iv., appeared in “ N. & Q.” 
respecting Constantine Rhodocanakis from Mr. 
Cuartes Sorneran (4% §. x. 289). There was 
a reply by Mr. Harrison Atnsworts, in which 
mention was made of his “residence near the 
Three Kings Inn, Southampton Buildings” (p. 359); 
and ®., writing from the Carlton Club, stated his 
life was recently published at Athens (p. 458). 
The portrait and Life and Writings of Constantine 
Rhodocanakis are referred to (5" 8. v. 147) by 
P. K. A.; and his portrait (p. 296) by T. P. This 
is not an answer to the query, but may be of 
interest. Ep, MarsHatu. 


Smr Rosert Aston (6 ix. 447, 513).—Sir 
Robert Aston and Sir Robert de Assheton are two 
distinct personages. The former belonged to the 
family of Astons of Tixhall, Staffordshire (Camden, 
Brit., in Com. Staf.), and succeeded his father, Sir 
Roger, to the Aston estates 25 Hen. VI., 1446. 
He was High Sheriff of Staffordshire anno 
31 Hen. VI. The latter belongs, as HermenrrRuDE 
remarks, to the Asshetons of Lever, Lanca- 
shire. I would further add that Sir Robert de 
Assheton, beside being one of the executors of 
Edward IIL, also continued in favour in the suc- 
ceeding reign, and in 4 Ric. Il. was Warden of 
the Cinque Ports (Cotton’s Records, p. 187). 

V. B. Repstons. 

Woodbridge. 


The place of Sir Robert de Ashton’s burial will, 
most probably, be found in Collinson’s History of 
Somersetshire (see i. 18, 26 ; and iii, 50, 130, 445). 
He was the only son of Sir Robert de Assheton, 
Chr., who died in 1367 (Ing. p.m. 41 Edw. IIL 
second Nos, 20), by his first wife, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter and coheir of Ralph de Gorges. Sir 
Robert, the son, died sp. in 1384, holding ‘ue 
manors of Litton, Porestoke, Gussich-St.-Michael, 
and Bradpole, Dorset ; the manor and hundred of 
Putteney-Lorty, and the manors of Knolle, Cherle- 
ton, Ludeford by Somerton, and Fodyngton, Somer- 
set (Ing. p.m. 7 Ric. IL No. 5). He married 
Philippa, sister and coheir of John, Lord Talbot, 
of Ricard’s Castle, co. Hereford, by whom he had 
no issue, His widow remarried, in 1385, the old 
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warrior Sir Matthew Gournay, Chr., and upon his 
death s.p. in August, 1406, she married, thirdly, 
Sir John Tiptoft, Knut. (summoned, as a baron, to 
Parliament, 20 Hen. VI.). She died s.p. May 3, 
1417 (Ing. p.m. 5 Hen. V., No. 40). 
B. W. Greenriecp. 
Southampton. 


Accarding to Baines he was buried in the church 
within Dover Castle (History of Lancashire, ii. 
539). Wituiam E, A, Axon. 

Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


Boon Days (6" §. iii. 449; iv. 13, 55, 358, 
545; v. 37; ix. 433, 517).—Boons are in Lincoln- 
shire highway rates for repairing roads. The 
surveyor is a boon-master, and a highway cart is 
a boon-wain. Brachet makes abonner derive dis- 
tinctly from bon, others say borne, and I think 
bond has to do with it by close kinship, in the 
sense of boon blade or companion; no doubt bon 
is the root, as it is of bonny. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Watrtonian Quenres (6% §. ix. 447, 512).— 
The Life of Walton, “ printed for private circula- 
tion,” is merely a reissue, under false pretences, of 
Zouch’s Life, first published in 1792, 4to., and re- 
produced more than once in the interim. My 
wey of it had a good tinted portrait of Izaac 

ton for frontispiece. T. Westwoop. 


“PareT JANUA con maGis” (6 x. 27), — 
I believe that there was, or is, an instance of this 
inscription over the doorway of Bishop’s Court, at 
Sowton, near Exeter, one of the ancient houses of 
the bishops of Exeter, and now the residence of 
Mr. Garrett, and that it is attributed to Bishop 
Grandison, who filled the see from 1329 to 1370. 
The janua, however, preceded the patet. It is 
probably mentioned in Dr. George Oliver's Lives 
of the Bishops of Exeter, title “ Grandison,” but I 
have not the work to refer to. 

Wixstow Jones, 


JonaTion (6" ix. 489).—Wedgwood says that 
to ws at the university is to reprimand. In 
Halliwell’s Dict, we learn that job is a Cambridge- 
shire word for to scold, reprove. It also means to 
hit or peck. Job’s friends rather reproached the 
patriarch than scolded him as superiors. I think 
we might almost as well say that jobbery was 
similarly derived. ©. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


_ [suspect this should be written jawbation. It 
is so pronounced in Yorkshire, where it usually 
means a scolding. Compare the vulgar verb to 
jaw. R. M. M., Jun. 


_ [have always understood this word to be spelt 
jawbation, as a slang equivalent for a sound scold- 
ing. Of the same class also are such slang ex- 
pressions as these, “Don’t jaw me!” ‘‘ What are 


you jawing about ?”—all referring to the same kind 
of noisy talk. Georce Raven. 


Portrait or Sr. Jerome (6 x. 7).— The 
following is from Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary 
Art, vol. i,:— 


“ Representations of St. Jerome, in pictures, prints, 
and sculpture, are so numerous that it were in vain to 
attempt to give any detailed account of them, even of 
the most remarkable. All, however, may be included 
under the following classification, and, according to the 
descriptions given, may be easily recognized. 

* The devotional subjects and single figures represent 
St. Jerome in one of his three great characters. 1. As 
patron Saint and Doctor of the Church. 2. As Translator 
and Commentator of Scriptures. 3. As Penitent. As 
Doctor of the Church and teacher he enters into every 
scheme of decoration, and finds a place in all sacred 
buildings. As Saint and Penitent he is chiefly to be 
found in the Convents and Churches of the Jeronymites, 
who claim him as their Patriarch. 

> ae In some of the old Venetian pictures, instead of 
the official robes of a cardinal he is habited in loose 
9 red drapery, part of which is thrown over his 


ead. 

“ When St. Jerome is represented in his second great 
character, as the translator of the Sctiptures, he is 
usually seated in a cave or in a cell, busied in reading or 
in writing ; he wears a loose robe thrown over his wasted 
form, and either he looks down intent on his book, or he 
looks up as if awaiting heavenly inspiration ; sometimes 
an angel is dictating to him. 

“Very celebrated is an engraving of this subject by 
Alfred Diirer. The scene is the interior of a cell at 
Bethlehem ; two windows on the left pour across the 
picture a stream of sunshine, which is represented wit! 
wonderful effect. St. Jerome is seen in the background, 
seated at a desk, most intently writing his translation of 
the Scriptures; in front the lion is crouching, and a fox 
is seen asleep. These two animals are mere emblems— 
the one of the courage and vigilance, the other of the 
wisdom or acuteness of the saint, The execution of this 
print is a miracle of art, and it is very rare. There is 
an little picture by Elzheimer from it, 
and of the same size, at Hampton Court. need bardly 
observe that here the rosary and the pot of holy water 
are anachronisms, as well as the cardinal’s hat. By 
Albert Diirer we have also St. Jerome writing in a 
cavern, and St, Jerome reading in his cell ; both wood- 
cuts. The penitent St, Jerome seems to have been 
adopted throughout the Christian Church as the ap- 
proved symbol of Christian penitence, self-denial, and 
eelf-abasement. In the treatment it has been infinitely 
varied. The scene is a wild rocky solitude ; St. Jerome, 
half naked, emaciated, with matted hair and beard, is 
seen on his knees before a crucifix beating his breast 
with a stone, The lion is almost always introduced, 
sometimes asleep or crouching at his feet, sometimes 
keeping guard, sometimes drinking at a stream. The 
most magnificent example of this treatment is by 
Titian,* St. Jerome kneeling on one knee, half supported 
by a craggy rock, and holding the stone, looks > with 
eager devotion to a cross, artlessly fixed into a cleft in 
the rock ; two books lie on a cliff behind ; at his feet are 
a skull and bour glass, and the lion reposes in front. 
The feeling of deep solitude and a kind of sacred horror 
breathed over this picture are inconceivably fine and 
impressive. It is worth remarking that in the old 
Venetian pictures St. Jerome does not wear the proper 


* Milan, Brera. 
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habit and hat of a cardinal, but an ample scarlet robe, 
part of which is thrown over his head as a hood.” 
Cerer et Avupax. 


Smaxspeare’s Binte (6" S. ix. 437, 516).— 
The communication from me on this matter which 
you printed has led to the publication of the 
following letter in the Manchester Examiner and 
Times of July 9:— 

Str,—I am able to give a description of the Bible 
referred to lately in your columns, and purchased by the 
late Mr. Wm. Sharp about thirty years ago. The Bible was 
printed in London by Robert Barker in 1611. It contains 
two autographs of Shakspere, one at the commencement 
of the New Testament, in full, ‘ William Shakspere,’ with 
the date 1614, and the other at the end of the book on 
the cover, also in full, ‘ William Shakspere, of 8. O. A., 
his Bible, 1613.’ No doubt the letters ‘S. O. A.’ mean 
Stratford-on-Avon. The next possessor seems to be John 
Fox, of Warwickshire, who records that he was the true 
owner of the Bible, 1633. It then appears to have been 
in the hands of a William Bradshaw, who says that he is 
the true owner of this Bible, a.p. 1666, and that he is 
the son of John Bradshaw, of Bradshaw, Esq , and was 
born Sept. 22, 1638 ; he refers twice to his marriage to 
Ellynor, his second wife, by whom he had several sons 
and daughters, whose namés are given, he also gives the 
date of the death of three brothers, George, Henry, and 
Jobn,who all died in the course of two years, he also states 
that bis honorable father the aforesaid John Bradshaw, 
died Jan. 24, 1665. This John Bradshaw, of Bradshaw, 
may be the celebrated judge who presided at the trial of 
King Charles I., and who resided at Bradshaw Hall, 
near Chapel-en-le-Frith. I understand that the name 
of Fox is not at all uncommon in that district, and the 
Bible may have been brought by the before-mentioned 
John Fox to that part, and so have got in the hands of 
the Bradshaws. Since then there have been several 
possessors of the Bible, who give their names, with the 
date, thus: James Dawson, born August 8, 1702, and 
Mary, his wife, born February 12, 1703; Thomas Hall, 
true owner, 1727; Robert Hall, May 26, 1734; James 
Hall, his book, 1743, with the names of several sons and 
daughters; John Hoit, born December 3th, 1811, and 
John Heywood, no date, On referring to a short account 
of the life of Shakepere, by W. F. Collier, LL.D., it seems 
that the poet retired from London life to settle down at 
Stratford-on-Avon in the year 1612, Therefore, it appears 
probable that the Bible was acquired by him at the time 
it was published in 1611. He could not have been long 
in possession of it, for he died in the year 1616. I may 
state that the late Mr. Wm. Sharp, who was a well-known 
collector of old and rare books, &c., had no doubt about 
it being genuine. Hoping that the above may elicit some 
further information on this relic of the great poet, 


Iam, yours, &c., 
45, Blackfriars Street. Rost. Stovex, Jun. 


This letter can hardly fail, I should think, to lead 
to the discovery of the book. It is a little curious 
that Mr. Stonex does not state how he came to 
have such a minute knowledge of it, or how, 
knowing so much about it, he is yet entirely 
ignorant as to its present whereabouts. Two things 
are now to be desired, viz., the speedy discovery 
of the book, and that when discovered it may prove 
to be genuine. It would be a matter of rejoicing 
if one more relic of our great poet could be re- 
covered ; but we must not allow our eager desire 


for such a relic to blind us to the probability that 
it may be, after all, only a worthless forgery, such 
as we have already had too many examples of. 
Mr. Younc’s Bible is interesting on its own 
account, but it is evidently not Mr. Sharp’s copy. 
B. 
Queen's Cresent, Haverstock Hill. 


“Pirate Hints” (6" §. ix. 465; x. 32),— 
Henry Hills, whose shop, to quote the imprint of 
his pamphlets, was ‘‘in Black-Fryars, near the 
Water side,” was a notorious piratical printer, who 
published unauthorized copies of poems and plays 
at a uniform price of one penny each, and was 
flourishing early in the reign of Queen Anne. 
Pope, in a letter to his friend Henry Cromwell, 
dated May 7, 1709, says, sarcastically, ‘‘ It is the 
happiness of this age that the modern invention of 
printing poems for pence a-piece has brought the 
nosegays of Parnassus to bear the same price, 
whereby the public-spirited Mr. Henry Hills of 
Blackfriars has been the cause of great ease and 
singular comfort to all the learned.” Gay, in his 
verses to Lintot, the publisher, speaks with bitterness 
of “ Pirate Hills’ brown sheets and scurvy letter,” a 
description which is fully borne out by the collection 
which I have, consisting principally of old plays of 
Ben Jonson and others. I fancy that when these were 
published Hills had fallen upon evil days, chiefly 
by reason of the passing of the first English Copy- 
right Act, which came into operation April 10, 
1710. Copyright by common law existed, of 
course, before then; but this remedy against 
pirates of the stamp of Henry Hills, who laid 
hands on short poems and plays and such trifles, 
was practically worthless, The Act, which recites 
in its preamble that “ printers, booksellers, and 
other persons” had been in the habit of taking “ the 
liberty of printing, reprinting, and publishing books 
and other writings without the consent of the 
authors,” imposed for the first time a penalty on 
these practices, applicable not only to those who 
printed and published but to those who “ exposed 
to sale.” Hence it was, no doubt, that Hills found 
it prudent to fall back on Ben Jonson and other 
old writers; for though copyright was still believed 
to be perpetual, their heirs or assignees, even if 
they could be found, were not likely to move, 
There seems reason to fear that “ the public- 
spirited Mr. Henry Hills” died broken-hearted 
under this legislative persecution. According to a 
note I have made, his death occurred in 1713. 

Moy Tuomas. 


Queries: Lope pe Veca 
(6% S. x. 7).—My collection of Lope’s works is, 
unhappily, very limited, the only volumes I have 
are: Valencia, 1605 ; Valladolid, 1609; Barcelona, 
1616 and 1617; Madrid, 1616; Madrid, 1617, 1618, 
1621, and 1635; none of which contains the Castel- 
vines. In Rivadeneyra’s collection of Spanish 
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authors Lope de Vega fills vols, xxiv., xxxiv., 
xxxviii., xli., xliii., xlv., xlvii., xlix., lii., and lviii., 
and includes the Castelvines. Of the two dramas, 
Castelvines y Monteses, by Lope de Vega, and Los 
Bandos dz Verona, by Rojas, there is a com- 
plete edition edited by the Conde de Hohenthal- 
Stetteln-y-Deuben (Leipzig and Paris, Brock- 
haus, 1839). Both these are founded upon the 
story of the hapless lovers of Verona, and have 
been translated into English. F, W. OC. 


or Torture x, 29).—Mnr. Tor- 
Ham will find an exceedingly good account of an 
engine of torture such as he speaks of in Archeo- 
logia, vol. xxvii. pp. 229-250. There are en- 
gravings illustrative of this shocking instrument. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


The Grecian ruler was Nabis of Sparta, his wife 
being Apega. See Polybius, xiii. 7, and Smith’s 
Dict. of Biog., s.v. “ Nabis.” 

P. J. F. Gantitton. 


Ruyrmes (6 §S. x. 28).—In answer to Mr. 
Arrnur T. G, Leveson Gower, allow me to 
state that sixty years ago might be seen in New- 
town Row, Birmingham, then little more than a 
country lane leading out of the town, the follow- 
ing :— 

“ William Barton here I live, and not refuse 
To mend all sorts of boots and shoes, 
My work is good, my price is just, 
J will do them well, But will not trust. 
Corns and toe-nails cut on the shortest notice, 
N.B.—A Berkshire Brawn kept here.” 

William Barton, an eccentric old fellow, lived ina 
one-storied cottage, which he had built himself 
on some waste land by the road side, After he had 
resided there for more than forty years the lawyers 

roved too cunning for him, and turned him out, 
t was too much for the old man, and broke his 
heart. After living rent free so many years it 
went against his will to pay rent to any one. He 
lies now in the churchyard—rent free. 
Farner Frank. 
Birmingham. 


Viotoncetto (6 §S, x. 44).—The printing of 
“ violo” for viola in my Dictionary is a mere mis- 
take, which I regret. I had nosuch theory as Dr. 
Caance suggests. Watrer W. Sxear. 


Epwarp Watton Caapman §, iv. 325).— 
My attention has been drawn to an inquiry in your 
paper so long ago as Oct. 24, 1863, about the 
above gentleman. If it is not too late, I can give 
the information required, and any other information 
about the Chapman family. Your ee 
8. Y. R. is quite correct in his facts. Edward 
Walton Chapman was the fifth son of William 
Chapman, Esq., of Whitby and Barnes, near 
Sunderland (who died 1793), and was engaged 
under his brother, William Chapman, M.R.LA., 


on important enguening works, and conjointly 
with him took out several patents. E. W. Chap- 
man died at the house of his brother Abel Chap- 
map, with whom he had been living, No. 212, 
High Street, Sunderland, in 1847, aged eighty- 
five years, 
Josepn Crawnatt Cuapmay, C.E. 
Lancaster House, Savoy, W.C. 


“ Je NE SUIS PAS LA ROSE, MAIS J’AI VECU AVEC 
ELLE” (6 §, ix. 447, 516).—In the famous song 
of the Persian poet Sadi, the poet asks a clod of 
clay how it has come tosmell sofragrantly. ‘‘ The 
sweetness is not in myself,” replies the clay; “ but 
I have been lying in contact with the rose.” This 
seems to be the origin of the above saying. 

Linian C. M. Craven. 


The following extract, which I take from OC. H. 
Schneider's Ecrin Littéraire, may por assist 
in solving the question asked by J. UO. Y.:— 

“Saadi, potte persan, exprime, par ce charmant 
apologue, quelle est sur l'homme I‘heureuse influence 
de la société des gens de bien :—‘ Je me promenais,’ 
dit-il; ‘je vois & mes pieds une feuille A demi desséchée, 
qui exbalait une odeur suave. Je la ramasse et la respire 
avec délices." ‘Toi qui exhales de si doux parfums,’ 
lui dis-je, ‘ es-tu la rose? ’"—‘ Non,’ me répondit-elle, ‘je 
ne suis point la rose, mais j'ai vécu quelque temps avec 
elle; de la vient le doux parfum que je répands.’ ” 


Cuas. Jas. Fier. 


Otv Sone (6 §. x. 47).—This will be found 
in Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry, in Bell’s 
edition of the poets, p. 210. Prefixed to it is a 
short notice, which tells us that it is in the Rox- 
burgh Collection, and also in the volume pub- 
lished by the Percy Society in 1846. Collier 
believed it to be much older than 1640, the date 
of the oldest copy. Joun Crompton. 

48, Petworth Street, Cheetham, Manchester. 

[Farner Frank has been kind enough to send the 
song, which is too long for our columns, but shall be 
forwarded to Avon. Mr. Wiittam states that it 
is found in The Universal Songster, vol. iii. p. 381. The 
Rev. E. MarsHaut supplies the same reference as Ma, 
Cromptoy. 


“Don Juan,” Canto xv. Stanza 66 S. ix. 
510; x. 56).—Mr. Dixon may have rendered 
good service by calling attention to what an 
anonymous correspondent describes as a “ seem- 
ingly incorrect form.” The fact is, that the 
fifteenth and sixteenth cantos were not published 
until March, 1824. Byron died April 19, 1824. 
We may, therefore, presume that he never saw the 
stanza in print. Byron occasionally had trouble with 
the printers, whose blunders never failed to arouse 
his serio-comic faculties. Every one knows that, 
even to this day, we have :— 

“Thy waters wasted them while they were free,” 
and yet we had a correspondence (circa Jan. 15, 
1873) in the Times which ought to have settled 
the matter for good. Mr, Matthew Arnold, in 
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his Poetry of Byron, unconsciously perpetuates 
that blunder ; and this, in spite of Byron’s pointed 
remonstrance, published by Moore, Then, again, 
there was once :— 
“ And thou, who never yet of human wrong 
Lost the unbalanced scale, great Nemesis !”’ 

(now corrected) which caused the poet much 
irritation. Writing to Mr. Murray (Sept. 24, 
1818), Byron says :— 

“In referring to the mistake in stanza 132, I take the 

opportunity to desire that in future, in all parts of my 
writings referring to religion, you will be more careful, 
and not forget that it is possible that in addressing the 
Deity a blunder may b a blasphemy ; and I do not 
choose to suffer such infamous perversions of my words 
or of my intentions, I saw the canto by accident.” 
I suppose that occasionally Gifford improved the 
sense ; at all events he corrected the proofs by 
Byron’s desire, the poet being too lazy to do this 
important work himself. Ricaarp Epacumae. 

33, Tedworth Square, 8. W. 


In the edition of 1824, containing cantos xv. 
and xvi., the first half of the stanza runs exactly 
as Mr. Dixon quotes it, except that it has “ tim- 
balle” for timbale, and “ swallow’d ” for swallowed. 
At the end of canto xvi. it is stated that “the 
errors of the press, in this canto, if there be any, 
are not to be attributed to the author, as he was 
deprived of the opportunity of correcting the 
proof-sheets.” Though canto is used in the singular, 
the probability is that both cantos were intended 
to be included in this statement. The editions of 
1828 and 1849, have the same reading as the 
edition of 1824; but in Murray’s “‘ new edition” 
of Byron’s Poetical Works (1856), vol. vi. p. 351, 
it runs :— 

“Then there was God knows what ‘a l’Allemande,’ 

* Timballe,’ and ‘ salpicon,’ 4 I’ Espagnole, 

With things I can’t withstand or understand, 

Though swallow’d with much zest upon the whole.” 


G. F.,R. B. 


Hanp-woven Liven (6% x, 28).—In Cob- 
hett’s Rural Rides I find, under date “ Petworth 
(Sussex), Friday evening, 1 Aug. [1823]”:— 

“To-day, near a place called Westborough Green 
[Wisborough Green], I saw a woman bleaching her 


home-spun and home-woven linen. I have not seen such 
a thing before since I left Long Island.” 


W. R. Tare. 


Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth, 


SPITALFIELDS may possibly find what he in- 
quires for in Great Industries of Great Britain, 
published in three volumes by Cassell & Co., 
where the history and progress of the virious 
manufactures are narrated. ALPHA. 


Dr. Arthur Mitchell, in The Past in the 


Present: What is Civilization ? (1880) states that 
the spindle and whorl may still be found in use 


Gentiteman Crossinc-Sweerer §, ix. 449, 
493; x. 35).—Mr. Jacob Larwood supplies the 
narrative which appeared in the second series 
of “ N. & Q.,” to which Mr. Foxaut has already 

iven the reference, in his Story of the London 

arks. In a foot-note he states: that “a parallel 
to itappeared lately in the newspapers,” where- 
=e @ correspondent sent the following, which 
iss Busk may like to know of:— 

“Ata time when London did not contain more than 
half of its present population, the late Mr. Alderman 
Waithman [the well-known patriot in the time of 
Wilkes) kept a very large drapery establishment at the 
south-east end of Fleet Street, fronting also to New 
Bridge Street. I was personally acquainted with the 
Alderman, and frequently saw him in his shop. There 
was a man in apparently a state of absolute destitution, 
who swept, and had for many years swept, the crossing 
to Ludgate Hill. Miss Waithman, out of pure compas- 
sion to this man, was in the frequent, if not daily, habit 
of supplying him with soup and other means of support; 
at length the poor man died, leaving her 7,000/. These 
facts were well known at the time, and I have no doubt 
are still within the recollection of some few at least of 
those still living, of whom I am one.” 

What was the “ parallel,” and in what paper did 
it appear ? ALPHA. 


Otp Proverss (6 §, ix. 466, 498; x. 52).— 
One of the proverbs mentioned by HeRMenTRUDE 
reminds me of the following lines in Chaucer's 
Prologue (ll. 177-180):— 

“ He gave not of the text a pulled hen, 
That saith, that hunters be not holy men; 
Ne that a monk, when he is rekéless, 
Is like to a fish that is waterlesse.” 
Wma. Pencety. 
Torquay. 


Pictures or Sarnts (6 §. ix. 488; x. 54).— 
In vol. xxviii. of the Sussex Archeological Collec- 
tions, p. 11, appears an engraving of St. Richard 
of Chichester. In Toovey’s Lives of the Saints 
there is (if I remember rightly) a picture of St. 
Wilfrid, and I think the same series contains por- 
traits of some of the other saints mentioned by 
your correspondent. The engraving of St. Richard 
is from Bernardi’s series of portraits of the bishops 
still preserved at Chichester. 

Freverick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton, 


A Question (6" §, x. 29). — 
M. A. S. M. might have added yet another coin- 
cidence, viz, that William Harvey’s first wife was 
Lady Southampton, mother of Shakespeare’s patron, 
to whom he dedicated Venus and Adonis and The 
Rape of Lucrece. William Harvey was knighted 
in 1596, so he could hardly be the Mr. W. H. 
to whom the sonnets are dedicated. The tomb 
at Lee has been already noticed v. 


The story of King Leir, or Lear, is taken by 


in many parts of Scotland (p. 5). G. F. R. B. 


Shakspeare—names and all—from Old Geoffrey 
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of Monmouth’s fabulous history of Britain. The 
names of the daughters are slightly altered in the 
spelling; they are Gonorilla, Regan, and Cordeilla. 
Geoffrey himself lived in the reigns of Henry I. 
and Stephen ; but, with his quaint assumption of 

rfect accuracy in the chronology of his legends, 
- finishes the tale of King Leir and his three 
daughters thus: ‘‘ At this time flourished the 
prophets Isaiah and Hosea, and Rome was built 
upon the eleventh before the Kalends of May by 
the two brothers, Romulusand Remus.” The real 
Cordelia, therefore, livell about 2130 years before 
her namesake of Blackheath. 


Cuartotre G. Bocer. 
St. Saviour’s. 


Cactiostro §, ix, 488).—In All the Year 
Round, new series, vol. xiv. p. 285, there is an 
interesting article with reference to this notorious 
impostor. The writer remarks: — 

“He can make gold chemically, he says; but if they 
_ a shorter way he can pick them out good numbers. 

le, according to his own version of the story, picks out 
numbers so well in his lodgings at Whitcomb Street that 
Miss Fry wins ten thousand pounds, and this lady pre- 
sents his wife with a diamond necklace (only a little one 
this necklace),”’ 
STREATHAM. 


Moyrras (6 §. ix. 489; x. 39).—From mon, 
alone, isolated; fras, for vras, from bras, great. 
R. 8. Crarnock. 
Carr. Jonn Ferousson, R.N. (6 S. ix. 509). 
—In Charnock’s Biographia Navalis (v. 451-2) 
an account is given of his professional services, 
from 1746, when he commanded the Furnace 
bomb-vessel, cruising off the Scotch coast, till his 
death in 1767. An anecdote is also quoted there 
from Entick’s Naval History. A Chronological 
List of Captains of His Majesty's Royal Navy, 
London, 1784, long 4to. (which I believe is not in 
the British Museum Library), confirms Char- 
nock’s facts, and adds that he died “ in England.” 
Gerorce F. Hooper. 


Witiram or Worcester (6% S. x. 9).—This 
itinerary, as edited by Nasmith 1778, abounds in 
misprints. In the account of Mount’s Bay “ froe 
le setre” can be nothing except “from Lizard.” 
“Gooveslake cum a yense neekly” must be 
“ Gwavas Lake, coming against Newlyn.” 

Tuomas Kersiaxke. 

Hensnaw (6 §. ix. 349, 368, 376, 436, 
511; x. 39).—D. G. OC. E. contradicts my 
statements respecting the Henshaw family. 
He says no William Strickland of Boynton 
married a Henshaw, and that no Henshaw, 
either Charles or Edward, was Lord Mayor up 
to 1773. But I find in Burke’s Peerage and 
Baronetage that William Strickland, grandson of 
Sir Thomas Strickland of Boynton, “ married first 
a daughter and coheiress of Edward - Charles 


Henshaw, Esq., of Eltham.” The same Henshaw 
is also described in Burke’s Landed Gentry as 
“ Alderman and Lord Mayor of London.” Will 
D. G. C. E. kindly give me his authority for 
differing from Sir Bernard Burke. D. G. C. E. 
further states that Sir William Strickland, third 
baronet, “married, in 1684, Elizabeth, daughter and 
heir of William Palmer, Esq.” This is clearly 
wrong, as he married the daughter of William 
Palmes of Lindley, a branch of the old family of 
Palmes of Naburn. Constance Russet. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Earty Stream Navication (6 §, ix. 508).— 
The Unicorn, of Glasgow, 649 tons, was built of 
wood by Robert Steele & Co., of Greenock, in 
1836. Her engines were by Caird & Co., of 
Glasgow, between which port and Liverpool she 
traded for many years. In 1847 she was purchased 
by James Whitney, of St. John’s, N.B., from the 
British and North American Steam Packet Co., 
and was transferred to Edward Cunard, jun., of 
Halifax, N.S., in 1849. In 1854 she was registered 
de novo at Sydney as the property of Edye 
Manning, who sold her in China about the year 
1870, when her British register was closed. The 
City of Dublin Steam Packet Oo. was established 
in 1823, and the General Steam Navigation Co. 
during the following year. The St. George’s 
Steam Packet Co. was formed in 1826,{for the 
conveyance of goods and passengers between Cork, 
Dublin, Bristol, and London, but proved a ruinous 
speculation for the original shareholders. It was 
dissolved, and the Cork Steam Shipping Co. estab- 
lished. By a report in the United Service Journal 
for 1830 H.M.S. Meteor sailed from Falmouth on 
Feb. 5, with the mails for the Mediterranean, 
being the first adoption of steam for that purpose. 

Everarp Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Suzrrineton (6 §, ix. 509).—As originally 
written by the author, the Hon. Henry Robert 
Skeffington, the lines run as follows:— 

“ Have they perished then forever? Oh! Thou Beam 
of Light Divine, 

That hast streamed on every nation from Thy Fount 

in Palestine ! 

That bast raised a victory-trophy, e’en in Hades and 

the grave, 

Who may tell what dawn Thou'll flush around the 

prisoners of this cave!” 
They are the last four lines of a poem on “The 
Etruscan Tombs at Perugia aud Chiusi,” and 
D. 8. will find them in a privately printed book, 
entitled A Testimony: Poems by the Honourable 
Henry Robert Skeffington, 1834-46 (Kingston- 
upon-Thames, 1848), p. 112. The author was the 
fifth son of Thomas Henry, second Viscouvht 
Ferrard, by his wife Harriet, the only daughter 
of Chichester, fourth Earl of Massereene, in her 
right Viscountess Massereene. In the preface to 
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this book of poems the poet’s sister states that he 
died at Rome, Feb. 17, 1846, “just before com- 
pleting the twenty-second year of his age.” Ac- 
cording to Lodge (1883) and Foster (1882) he was 
born Feb. 10, 1820, and died Feb. 20, 1846. 
Burke (1884) is wisely silent as to the date of the 
poet’s birth, and contents himself with saying that 
he died in Rome in 1846. G. F. R. B. 


A Weppine Custom viii. 147; ix. 135, 
315,359). —The parishionerinquired after by ALPHA 
lived all her life in Suffolk, Wittiam Deang. 


Miscellaneous: 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 


Aboriginal American Authors. By Daniel G. Brinton, 
~ M.D. (Philadelphia, Brinton ; London, Triibner 
The Iroquois Book of Rites. Edited by Horatio Hale, 
M.A. (Same publishers.) 
Tue publication of these two works is a decided service 
to literature. In the first of them Dr. Brinton gives a 
list and some account of all the still extant works of 
Indian writers, while the second is a translation of the 
ceremonies observed among the Iroquois on the death of 
achief. This is, however, scarcely the most valuable 
portion of the book. In the introduction, which forms 
about half the volume, a most interesting and instructive 
account is given of those tribes which united in forming 
the great Iroquois Confederacy or League. This union 
dates from about the year 1460), and by means of it five 
or six of the most powerful tribes at that time occupying 
the country which now forms the north-eastern portion 
of the United States were, by the genius and energy of 
the chief Hiawatha, welded into one family. With 
how much wisdom and real statesmanship this fusion 
of previously antagonistic interests was carried out is 
proved by the fact that the twelve thousand Iro- 
quois Indians who still remain in America continue 
to acknowledge the laws, the customs, and the ordi- 
nances of the League. The rivual of the funeral ceremony 
iteelf is interesting only as bearing out the previously 
existing impressions as to the tone of thought of the 
Indians. The language throughout is somewhat highly 
strung, and bears no inconsiderable resemblance in style 
and character to that put into the mouths of some of his 
Indian heroes by the late Fenimore Cooper. What 
is really commendable and satisfactory about this book, 
independent of its intrinsic merits, is that it endeavours 
to clear away some of the prejudices of the Americans 
of to-day with regard to their Indian predecessors. The 
following passage is, for inst , worthy of attention :— 
“ The popular opinion of the Indian, and more espe- 
cially of the Iroquois, who, as Mr, Parkman well ob- 
serves, is an ‘ Indian of the Indians,’ represents him as a 
sanguinary, treacherous, and vindictive being, somewhat 
cold in his affections, haughty and reserved towards 
his friends, merciless to his enemies, fond of strife, and 
averse to industry and the pursuits of peace. Some 
magnanimous traits are occasionally allowed to him; 
and poetry and romance have thrown a glamour round 
his character which popular opinion, not without reason, 
energetically repudiates and resents, The truth is that 
the circumstances under which the red and white races 
have encountered in America have been such as neces- 
sarily to give rise to a wholly false impression in regard 


to the character of the aborigines. The European colo- 
nists, superior in civilization and the arts of war, landed 
on the coast with the deliberate intention of taking 
——— of the country and displacing the natives, 

he Indians were at once thrown on the defensive. 
From the very beginning they fought, not merely for 
their lands, but for their lives ; for it was from the land 
that they drew their means of living. All wars between 
the whites and the Indians, whatever the colour or pre- 
tence on either side, bave been, on both sides, wars of 
extermination. They have been carried on as such wara 
always have been, and always will be, carried on. On 
the side of the stronger there have been constant en- 
croachments, effected now by menace and now by 
cajolery, but always prefaced by the insolence of supe- 
rior power. On the side of the weaker there have been 
alternations of sullen acquiescence and of fierce and 
fruitless resistance. It is not surprising that, under such 
circumstances, the character of each party has been 

resented to the other in the most forbidding light. The 

ndians must be judged, like every other people, not by 
the traits which they display in the fury of a desperate 
warfare, but by their ordinary demeanour in time of 
peace, and especially by the character of their social and 
domestic life. On this point the testimony of mission- 
aries, and of other competent observers who have lived 
among them, is uniform. At home the Indians are the 
most kindly and generous of men. Constant good 
humour, —e courtesy, ready sympathy with dis- 
tress, and a truly lavish liberality, mark their intercourse 
with one another.” 


We could quote, if space permitted, many more pages 
of equal interest ; but, in any case, one rather startling 
theory, contained in a note at the end of the book, must 
not be omitted. “ Philologists,” says the note, “are well 
aware that there is nothing in the language of the Ame- 
rican Indians to favour the conjecture (for it is nothing 
else) which derives the race from Eastern Asia. But in 
Western Europe one community is known to exist speak- 
ing a language which, in its general structure, manifests 
a near likeness to the Indian tongues, Alone of all the 
races of the old continent the Basques, or Euskarians, of 
Northern Spain have a speech of that highly complex 
and polysynthetic character which distinguishes the 
American languages. There is not, indeed, any such 
positive similarity in words or grammar as would prove 
a direct affiliation. The likeness is merely in the general 
cast and mould of the speech; but the likeness is so 
marked as to have awakened much attention. If the 
scholars who had noticed it had been aware of the facts 
now adduced with regard to the course of migration on 
this continent, they would probably have been led to the 
conclusion that this similarity in the type of speech was 
an evidence of the unity of race. There seems reason to 
believe that Europe—at least in its southern and western 
portions—was occupied in early times by a race baving 
many of the characteristics, physical and mental, of the 
American aborigines...... On the theory, which seems 
thus rendered probable, that the early Europeans were 
of the same race as the Indians of America, we are able 
to account for certain characteristic of the modern 
nations of Europe which would otherwise present to the 
student of anthropology a perplexing problem.” It is 
evident that, in order to decide this question, a philo- 
logist would have to be acquainted with both the Iroquois 
and the Basque languages. That we may soon hear of 
some one who possesses these qualifications, and who 
will be able to throw some light on the subject is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished, In the mean time, 
we can only sincerely recommend this series, and wish 
Dr. Brinton and his fellow-workers every success in their 
interesting and praiseworthy task, 
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Registrum Epistolarum Fratris Johannis Peckham, 
Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis. Edited by Charles Trice 
Martin, B.A., for the Master of the Rolls, Vol. IT. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Tur correspondence printed in this volume extends over 

a period of ey two years, from Aug. 12, 1282, to 

June 12, 1284, The greater part of this time was spent 

by Archbishop Peckham in travelling about his province, 

for the twofold purpose of holding visitations in the 
dioceses through which he passed, and of correcting 
abuses amongst the secular and regular clergy. The 
most interesting of the archbishop’s journeys, and that 
which places his character in the most favourable light, 
was the mission which he undertook in October, 1282, in 
the hope of mediating between King Edward and his 
rebellious vassal, Llewellyn, Prince of Snowdon. The 
archbishop was in Devonshire at Whitsuntide, when the 
insurrection broke out in Wales, and lost no time in com- 
manding his suffragan bishops to curse the Welsh rebels 
with bell, book, and candle, But although he did not 
shrink from this duty to his sovereign, he was a peace- 
maker in his heart, and moreover had long held friendly 
relations with the Welsh prince and his subjects. So 
soon, therefore, as he knew that the king was in North 

Wales with a large army, he hastened to the scene of 

action, in the hope of preventing a war which could not 

but end in Lilewellyn’s utter destruction. He found 

King Edward at Beaumaris Castle, where his offers of 

mediation were coolly received. The king would pro- 

mise no concessions, but he allowed the archbishop to 
continue his journey to Llewellyn, who had entrenched 
himself in his strong fortress of Aber on Snowdon. The 
archbishop stayed there three days, and did his utmost 
to persuade Liewellyn to submit without conditions to 
the king’s mercy. But the susceptibilities of the Welsh 
prince were offended by the assumption of English 
superiority, and all the archbishop’s counsels of sub- 
mission proved ineffectual. In the meanwhile hostilities 
began, and the English suffered a severe loss in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to cross the river Conway. Llewellyn 
was encouraged by this gleam of fortune to leave his 
stronghold and descend into the plains, but he was sur- 

rised there by the English Lords of the March on Decem- 
io llth following, and was killed in the battle which 
ensued, As he had died excommunicated, Christian 
burial was refused to his remains, The archbishop was 
always on the side of mercy, and when he was assured 
by one of Llewellyn’s English cousins, Lady Maud de 

Longespee, that the prince had heard mass on the morn- 

ing of the battle, and had asked for a priest in articulo 

mortis, he gladly exercised his authority to grant the 
absolution which allowed bis old friend to be buried in con- 
secrated ground. Llewellyn’s death was quickly followed 
by the conquest of Wales; for his brother David, who 
was the last of the Welsh princes, surrendered three 
months afterwards, and was executed at Shrewsbury. 

Archbishop Peckham exerted himself after the conquest 

to reconcile the Welsh to English dominion, and the king 

had no peace until he had made amends for the losses 
which the Welsh Church had sustained during the war. 

But Peckham was emphatically an Englishman as well 

asa churchman, and the Welsh bishops were sternly 

restrained from expressing sympathy with their dis- 
affected countrymen, whilst they were required by their 

Metropolitan to show the example of loyalty and sub- 

mission to the English rule, 


Cheshire Gleanings. By W. E. A. Axon, (Manchester, 


Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal; London, Simpkin & 
Marshall.) 
Tuts is an excellent addition to those volumes which 
represent the ingathering of long observation of men 


nd and folk-lore, in a dis- 
It is a 
curious coincidence, but quite undesigned, that Mr. 
Axon should be found telling us all about the earth- 
quake of 1777. There are many picturesque houses and 
many picturesque legends in Cheshire, “ seed-plot of 
gentry.” Mr, Axon has collected them with a loving 
hand, and woven them into a graceful Cheshire garland. 


and manners, and of local 
trict still richly stored with such treasures, 


Mr, Rovunn’s reply to sundry assailants in the matter 
of the word “ Port” will appear in the forthcoming 
number of the Antiquarian Magazine, along with an 
article by our friend the Rev. J. Maskell on the old 
Flemish city of lamme, and some Tennysonian lines, 
entitled “The Congress Afield,” appropriate to the 
present season. 


A new volume by Thoreau, entitled Summer, will 
shortly be published by Mr. T, Fisher Unwin. It will 
be edited by Mr. H. G. O, Blake, and consist of passages 
and selections illustrative of summer. Thoreau himself 
thought of such a work, for in his journal he writes of 
“a book of the seasons, each page of which should be 
written in its own season and out of doors, or in its own 
locality, wherever it may be.” 


Potices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attentionto the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith. 

Wr cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Jvanrra (“ Marriage between Step-nephew and Step- 
aunt ”’).—In its legal and its theological aspects your 
inquiry is equally outside the range of questions we 
undertake to answer. 

A Mancurster Man (“Sub judice,” &c.).—Your 
answer to this is anticipated, 5 8, vii. 160. Thanks for 
your answer to “With how little wisdom,” &c,, which 
will shortly appear, 

C. F.—The “Copper Captain” is Michael Perez, in 
Rulea Wife and have a Wife, by Beaumont and Fletcher. 
He gives insignificant presents and pretends they are of 
value, and is generally an impostor. He is copper in- 
stead of gold. The term “a spring captain” we do not 
know. Where does it occur? 

W. H.—Coffle, a gang of slaves going to market, from 
Arabic Kafaia, caravan (Webster). 

Corrigenpa.—We are requested to state that in the 
article on “ William Huntingdon, 8.8,” (6* 8. ix. 82), the 
name “ Huntingdon,” wherever it occurs, should be Hunt- 
ington. P. 56, col. 2, 1, 35, for “ usuage” read usage. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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